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Papers Presented at the Conference on the 
African Union. Organized by the World Center for 
Studies and Research of the Green Book and the 
African Association of Political Science. 


Tripoli, 9-11 September 2002 


Introduction 


In its efforts to cooperate with academic and intellectual 
institutions, Centers and associations, the World Center For 
Studies and Research of the Green Book entered into a 
cooperation agreement with the African Association of Political 
Science (AAPS) in 2002. 

The agreement provided for the organization of joint projects 
on issues of relevance and importance to the African continent. 
To fulfill the aims of the agreement, the Center and the 
Association felt the need for an academic conference to celebrate 
the African Union and give the African academics a chance to 
meet in Tripoli and reflect on the Union . 

It is hoped that their reflections serve the purpose of 
providing ideas and recommendation that would help decision- 
makers cement the Pan - African body so as to meet the 
aspirations of all Africans .This book which the World Center is 
glad to make available to readers is the result of the conference 
on the African Union held in Tripoli (9-11 September 2002) . 

The conference was attended by African scholars representing 
all regions of the continent as well as many disciplines. Papers 
were presented on all issues pertaining to the newly- borne 
African Union. Papers, however ,were presented in three 
languages (Arabic , English, French) to reflect also an urgent 
need for dealing with such a phenomena. 

However, for reasons related to convenience and size it was 
imperative that the publication of the papers be in two volumes. 
The first volume is devoted to papers in Arabic in addition to 
one paper that was translated from its original French form, This 
volume, however, contains only papers that were written in 
English. 

It's our hope and desire that the publication of the reflections 
of African scholars on the African Union will further help in 
educating about the Union itself and contribute to the 
understanding of Africa's aspirations and the challenges before 
them . 

The papers were kept in their original form so as to maintain 


their relationship to the time frame of the issues they deal with 
.The sole mission of the editor has been only to make the 
necessary amendments to the original texts and to limit these to 
realizing the purpose of avoiding repetition . 

The book itself is organized not as to reflect the actual 
conference but to maintain a Jink between the published material 
.Therefore, the aim is to maintain a united body of knowledge. 
This book is the result of mutual cooperation between the Center 
and AAPS . The editor is happy to express gratitude for both for 
setting an example for African institutions that cooperation and 
understanding is the best too! for building the future . 


The Editor 
Youssef M. Sawani 


Chapter I 


The African Union: Lessons From 
The European Union 


Eddy Maloka* 


The launch of the African Union (AU) recently in Durban, South 
Africa, has set Africa on a new path towards continental integration. 
However, this exercise involves more than simply integrating the 
continent's political, economic, social and cultural domains; the 
integration exercise must also include the harmonization of relevant 
national policies of AU member states, and the effective 
operationalisation of AU institutions, especially with regard to issues 
of institutional culture, systems and procedures as well as the 
accumulation of institutional memory. It is for this reason that the 
current process of putting the AU in place will have to reflect on 
existing experiences of integration outside Africa, especially the 
European Union (EU) which is undoubtedly the world's most 
advanced integration exercise. This paper is an attempt to take this 
challenge; to reflect on the lessons that the AU exercise can draw from 
the EU 


History and Evolution of the AU and EU 


The AU's history and approach to integration differs fundamentally 
from the EU's experience. The process of integration in Europe can be 
divided into five phases. The initial drive towards integration in 
Europe was the result of efforts by both France and Germany after 
World War II that were aimed at averting another war on the 
continent. This process culminated in the establishment of the Coal 
and Steel Community (ECSC) in 1952 with six founder members - 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and Netherlands. This integration initiative was further 
enhanced in 1957 when the ECSC was transformed into the European 
Economic Community (EEC) by the Treaty of Rome. The first 
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enlargement of the EEC was achieved in 1973 when the six founder 
members were joined by the United Kingdom, Ireland and Denmark; 
Greece joined in 1981, with Spain and Portugal following suit in 
1986. 


The Single European Act, which entered into force in 1987, took 
Europe's integration effort into its second phase with the dismantling 
of all internal borders and the establishment of a single market. The 
Treaty on European Union, popularly known as the Maastricht Treaty, 
which entered into force in 1993 to transform the EEC into the 
European Union, was the third significant turning point. The Treaty 
not only established a timetable for the creation of a monetary union 
by 1999 and European citizenship, but it also formulated the three 
"pillars" on which the EU was to be built: ie. European Communities 
(European Coal and Steel Community, European Atomic Energy 
Community, and the European Community), common foreign and 
security policy, and co-operation in justice and home affairs. In 1995, 
the Union received a further boost with the accession of Austria, 
Finland and Sweden, and this increased the number of members from 
twelve to the current fifteen. However, notwithstanding its 
significance, the Maastricht Treaty had some limitations that had to be 
addressed, hence the signing of the Treaty of Amsterdam in 1997. 
The latter Treaty was not only the EU's response to the post-Cold War 
challenges; but it was also an attempt to deepen the EU citizens' 
rights, give the Union a stronger voice in international affairs, and 
further democratize the EU institutions. As twelve countries are 
currently in the process of negotiating their accession to the EU, it 
became necessary to revisit the Union's institutions with the view to 
determine how the Union will function with a membership almost 
double its current number. The Treaty of Nice signed in 2001 is an 
attempt to position the Union to face the most challenging 
enlargement exercise ever. 


By contrast, the African integration initiative was, on the one hand, 
a response to decolonisation, and, on the other, a culmination of the 
pan-African tradition and quest for continental unity. And unlike in 
Europe where the integration initiative began with a nucleus of few 
(six) countries, in Africa all countries on the continent that were 
independent in 1963 when the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
was formed became members of the organization. The number of 
members of the OAU increased as more and more countries gained 
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their independence, and today the figure stands at 53 (with Morocco 
having pulled out of the continental organization to protests against 
the OAU's recognition of the Polisario Front). 


The OAU was founded on compromise and contradictory basis; on 
the one hand, the organization promoted continental solidarity and 
supported the struggle against colonialism, and , on the other, adhered 
to the principle of sovereignty and the respect of colonial borders, and 
non-interference in the internal affairs of member states. Furthermore, 
as outlined in Article 1I(2) of the OAU Charter, member states were to 
"coordinate and harmonise their general policies" in a number of 
fields, inter alia, political and diplomatic cooperation, economic 
cooperation, educational and cultural cooperation, and cooperation for 
defense and security. 


The adoption of the Lagos Plan of Action and the Final Act of 
Lagos by the OAU at its extraordinary summit in 1980, was a 
significant turning point in the continent's integration effort since the 
formation of the OAU. The Lagos Plan of Action was the culmination 
of a thinking that developed, at least formally, from the mid-1970s 
that advocated the establishment of the African Economic 
Community. Indeed, the 1979 summit of the OAU had adopted the 
historic Monrovia Declaration on "Guidelines and Measures for 
National and Collective Self-Reliance in Social and Economic 
Development for the Establishment of a New International Economic 
Order", in which African leaders committed themselves "individually 
and collectively... to promote the economic integration of the African 
region in order to facilitate and reinforce social and economic 
intercourse", and to "establish national, sub-regional and regional 
institutions which will facilitate the attainment of objectives of 
self-reliance and self-sustainment". The Monrovia summit was 
hopeful that commitments that leaders were making in the declaration 
"will lead to the creation at the national, sub-regional and regional 
levels, of a dynamic, inter-dependent, African economy and will 
thereby pave the way for the eventual establishment of an African 


‘ <2 . pare | 
common market, leading to an African economic community”. 


From this perspective, the Lagos Plan of Action and the Final Act of 
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Lagos were an attempt to develop an action-plan for the 
operationalisation of the commitments contained in the Monrovia 
Declaration. In the Final Plan of Lagos African leaders “affirm our 
commitment to set up, by the year 2000, on the basis of a treaty to be 
concluded, an African Economic Community, so as to ensure the 
economic, social and cultural integration of our continent". 
Aministerial drafting committee was to prepare the treaty which was 
to be considered by the 1981 summit. However, the envisaged treaty 
only became a reality a decade later in the form of the Abuja Treaty of 
1991, 


Nonetheless, the process towards an African Economic Community a 
la Final Act of Lagos was clustered around two chronological phases. 
According to this Plan, during the 1980s, focus was to be around three 
areas: (a) strengthening existing regional economic communities and 
establishing other groupings in other regions of Africa; (b) 
strengthening sectoral integration across the continent, especially in 
the fields of transport and communications, agriculture, food, and 
energy; and (c) promoting the coordination and harmonization of 
existing and future regional economic communities. During the 
1990s, according to the Plan, focus was to be around two areas: (a) 
deepening sectoral integration through the harmonization of 
development strategies, policies and economic plans, as well as 
financial and monetary policies; and the promotion of joint projects; 
and (b) the establishment of an African Common Market and other 
measures necessary for the realization of an African Economic 
Community. Therefore, unlike the EU which built its integration 
around countries, in Africa regional economic communities were to be 
the building blocks of the integration effort. 


However, little was achieved in the 1980s towards the realization of 
objectives of the Lagos Plan of Action and the Final Act of Lagos. 
The 1991 Treaty Establishing the African Economic Community, 
popularly known as the Abuja Treaty, was a much more ambitious 
plan aimed at reviving the objectives entailed in the Lagos Plan of 
Action and its Final Act of Lagos. The Treaty outlined a six-phase 
plan for the establishment of an African Economic Community (AEC) 
over a period not exceeding 34 years. The six phases, informed as it 
were by the trade integration model, were an elaboration of the 
approach developed in the Final Act of Lagos. The most innovative 
approach introduced by the Treaty, and probably informed by the EU 
experience, was the idea of creating a single African currency and the 
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establishing AEC institutions, notably the African Central Bank and 
the Pan-African Parliament, during the sixth phase. Members of the 
Pan-African Parliament were to be elected by a “continental universal 
suffrage". Other institutions envisaged in the Treaty besides the 
executive bodies (i.e. the Assembly, Council of Ministers, and the 
General Secretariat), were the Court of Justice, the Economic and 
Social Commission, and Specialised Technical Committees. 


The signing and entry into force of the Abuja Treaty generated a 
debate across the continent on an integration model that is appropriate 
for Africa. Thus at the extraordinary summit of the OAU in Sirte, 
Libya, in 1999, African leaders resolved to “accelerate the process of 
implementing" the Abuja Treaty, and therefore "shorten the 
implementation periods" of this Treaty. The AEC non-executive 
organs envisaged in the Treaty were also going to be speedily 
implemented; the Pan-African Parliament was to be established by the 
year 2000 in order "to provide a common platform for our peoples and 
their grassroots organizations to be more involved in discussions and 
decision-making on the problems and challenges facing our 


2 
continent". The Constitutive Act of the African Union, adopted at the 
2000 summit of the OAU in Lome, Togo, was the result of the latter 
Sirte decisions. 


There are significant differences between the Abuja Treaty and the 
AU Constitute Act. The first and the most obvious is that the latter is 
informed by a politically driven approach to integration, as opposed to 
the former which was based on the economic integration model. 
Secondly, the AEC organs envisaged in the Abuja Treaty are revisited 
in the Constitutive Act. With the Assembly, Court of Justice, 
Specialised Technical Committees, and the Pan-African Parliament 
retained, the Council of Ministers that is envisaged in the Treaty 
becomes the Executive Council in the Act; the General Secretariat 
becomes the Commission; and the Economic and Social Commission 
becomes the Economic, Social and Cultural Council. The Constitute 
Act also provides for the establishment of two more organs: i.e. the 
Permanent Representative Committee (a body of ambassadors 
accredited to the AU headquarters), and financial institutions (African 
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Central Bank,> African Investment Bank, and the African Monetary 
Fund). Finally, the Abuja Treaty made no institutional provision for 
the participation of civil society in the affairs of the AEC. The 
Economic and Social Commission envisaged in the Abuja Treaty was 
to be made up of ministers responsible for economic development and 
planning, and was to be charged with the responsibility of preparing 
programmes, policies and strategies for cooperation and integration in 
various fields in accordance with the Lagos Plan of Act and the Final 
Ac t of Lagos. By contrast, The AU's Economic, Social and Cultural 
Council (ECOSOC) is to be comprised of civil society representatives. 


There are also significant differences between the AU and the 
OAU. The AU is a significant and strategic development on the 
structure and mandate of the OAU in many respects. In terms of 
mandate, unlike the OAU which was merely political, the AU is both 
a political and economic formation; it is not just a Pan-African 
platform for leaders to pronounce themselves on common positions, 
but it is also aimed at creating a community - an integrated political, 
social and economic whole. Furthermore, the OAU objectives put 
more emphasis on sovereignty and "non-interference", with no 
reference at all to issues of democracy, governance and human rights. 
For its part, the AU not only addresses the latter issues, there is even a 
qualification on "non-interference". Article 4(h) in the AU Act 
recognizes "the right of the Union to intervene in a Member State 
pursuant to a decision of the Assembly - in respect of grave 
circumstances, namely: war crimes, genocide and crimes against 
humanity". Article 4(j) recognizes "the right of Member States to 
Tequest intervention from the Union in order to restore peace and 
security". Nor will the AU be silent on coups as it was the case with 
the OAU. Article 30 of the AU Act is very unambiguous on this: 
"Governments which shall come to power through unconstitutional 
means shall not be allowed to participate in the activities of the 
Union". Furthermore, unlike the OAU which did not have any 
instrument for ensuring compliance with its Charter and decisions, 
there is a provision in Article 23 of the AU Act that "any Member 
State that fails to comply with the decisions and policies of the Union 
may be subjected to other sanctions, such as the denial of transport 
and communications links with other Member States, and other 
measures of a political and economic nature to be determined by the 
Assembly". 


3 
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AU and Member States 


The relationship between the AU and its member states can be 
measured in various ways. This paper will use the following variables: 
(a) the role and powers of AU organs; (b) compliance by member 
states with the provisions of the AU Constitutive Act; and (c) 
accession to the AU. 


First, what can the AU learn from the EU? The EU has six key 
organs: the European Council of Heads of State or Government which 
meets twice a year; the Council representing member states at 
ministerial level; the European Commission made up of twenty 
commissioners; the European Parliament comprising 626 members, 
the Court of Justice which ensures that member states comply with the 
laws of the Union; and the Court of Auditors which monitors the 
management of the finances of the Union. The Commission, as the 
EU's supranational authority, is both an engine room and the executive 
arm of the Union. Not only is this organ the custodian of EU treaties, 
but it is also responsible for the implementation of common policies 
and the management of the Union's budget and programmes, and has 
the right to propose legislation. The Council, together with the 
Parliament, is the Union's legislator and budgetary authority. The 
Parliament which has been elected directly by universal suffrage since 
1979, originally played a consultative role, but its influence has 
recently been extended by subsequent treaties to include amending 
and even adopting legislation. 


The Parliament's and Council's share of the decision-making power 
may follow: (a) the consultation procedure where Parliament's opinion 
is required before a fegislative proposal from the Commission is 
adopted by the Council; (b) the cooperation procedure where 
Parliament is allowed to improve the proposed legislation; (c) the 
co-decision procedure where the decision-making power is equally 
shared between the Parliament and the Council; and (d) the assent 
procedure where Parliament's assent is required for certain 
international agreements. The Union's law adopted through any of the 
latter procedure may be (a) a regulation (which can be applied without 
the need for national measures to implement it); (b) a directive (which 
is binding on member states, but with the modalities of 
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implementation left to national authorities); (c) a decision (binding on 
member states); and (d) a recommendation and opinion (not binding). 
The principle of subsidiarity is used to determine which powers and 
responsibilities to be given to member states vis--vis the Union; that a 


decision should be taken at the lowest possible level for effective 
action. There are also provision within the EU system for a group of 
member states to work together in the interest of the Union with the 
understanding that others would join when they are ready; and thanks 
to the principle of "variable geometry", member states are also 
allowed to adopt different elements of the EU policy. For that matter, 
the Union has facilities to assist member states achieve the objectives 
of the Union, and also for addressing social and economic disparities 
within countries and among member states. 


The role of civil society in the EU has greatly increased, especially 
in the wake of the Treaty of Amsterdam. Civil society groups, notably 
labour and employers, can play an active role in the EU system and 
express an opinion for consideration by the executive and legislative 
organs through the Economic and Social Committee comprising 222 
members. As to rights of European citizens, these are guaranteed by 
the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms of 1950, and the Charter of Fundamental 
Rights of the European Union of 2000. 


The EU attaches important significance to compliance by member 
states with the laws and treaties of the Union. For example, in terms of 
the Treaty of Amsterdam, not only is respect for human right a 
precondition for membership of the Union, but serious penalties can 
also be imposed on any member who systematically violates the rights 
of their citizens. Indeed, The Economist recently reported that "... the 
German government's budget deficit threatened to breach the limits of 
the euro area's ‘stability and growth pact'. The pact prohibits fiscal 
deficits above 3% of GDP. Except in sever recessions, they can attract 
a fine [from the EU] of up to 0.5% of GDP... Germany's chancellor 
delayed popular tax cuts in order to be able to dispense flood aid 


without violating the pact". Countries wishing to join the Union are 
required to adopt a body of EU rules, divided into 31 chapters, 
covering political, social and economic reforms. 


4 
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The above achievements notwithstanding, the EU is still faced with 
its set of challenges. First is what some have characterized as a 
"democratic deficit": the fact that (a) the EU Council makes critical 
decisions without consultation with the electorate; (b) the 
Commission, as the most powerful body within the EU system, is not 
subjected to public accountability; (c) meetings of the Council are 
closed and yet they legislate on important issues; (d) the Parliament as 
the only elected body has limited powers vis--.vis the Council and the 


Commission, and cannot even raise its own revenue, let alone initiate 
legislation; and that (e) ordinary Europeans have little say in the 
decision-making processes within the EU system. With regard to the 
relationship between the EU and member states, a number of issues 
are yet to be resolved on the degree of sovereignty to be surrendered 
by member states to the EU as a supranational authority. 


By contrast, the AU as a body is relatively a recent development 
and is therefore yet to develop to the level-of the EU. AU institutions 
that have been’ established are only the executive organs (the 
Assembly, Executive Council, Permanent Representatives Committee, 
and an Interim Commission); protocols establishing the Pan-African 
Parliament , and the Peace and Security Council are in their 
ratification phase. The process for the establishment of the ECOSOC, 
financial institutions, and the Court of Justice is yet to be launched. 


Unlike in the EU system, the Commission of the AU is just a 
secretariat, but has a strategic role in comparison to the OAU's 
Secretariat. The envisaged Commission will be made up of the 
Chairperson, his/her Deputy, and eight Commissioners each with a 
portfolio. Like its EU counterpart, the AU Commission is also a 
custodian of AU protocols, treaties and other legal instruments. 
Article 3(2)(0) of the "Draft Statutes of the Commission of the African 
Union" grants the Commission the power to "mobilize resources and 
devise appropriate strategies for self-financing, income generating 
activities and investment for the Union". This provision is very 
important, especially that the "founding fathers" of the EU ensured 
that the supranational authority they were establishing had revenue 
sources that were independent of member states. This practice 
continues to this day; the EU's independent revenue base gives the 
organization some autonomy vis--.vis member states. By contrast, the 


AU's budget is dependent on contributions by member states and 
donor countries; the AU has no independent revenue source. 
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The Assembly is the AU's most powerful body. According to Rule 
4 of the "Draft Rules of Procedure for the Assembly of the Union", the 
organ is not only responsible, inter alia, for the determination of 
common policies and the monitoring of the implementation of policies 
and decisions of the Union "as well as ensure compliance by all 
Member States through appropriate mechanisms", but also for 
deciding on "intervention in a Member State in respect of grave 
circumstances, namely, war crimes, genocide and crimes against 
humanity", and determining "the sanctions to be imposed on any 
Member State for non-payment of assessed contributions, violations 
of the principles enshrined in the Constitutive Act and these rules, 
non-compliance with the decisions of the Union and unconstitutional 
changes of government". The Assembly will also "interpret the 
Constitutive Act pending the establishment of the Court [of Justice]". 
According to Rule 33, the Assembly's decisions will fall into three 
categories: (a) regulations; (b) directives; and (c) recommendations, 
declarations, resolutions, opinion (which are not "binding and are 
intended to guide and harmonise the viewpoints of Member States". 
There are guidelines under Rules 35, 36 and 37 for responses to and 
categories of sanctions for arrears, non-compliance with the decisions 
and policies of the AU, and unconstitutional change of government. 
For arrears, members can be refused the right (a) to speak, vote or 
receive documentation at meetings of the Union; (b) to host sessions 
of any meetings of the AU; and (c) to present a candidate for any post 
of the AU. Sanctions for unconstitutional change of government are 
within the framework contained in the OAU's framework adopted at 
the summit of Lome in 2000. 


There are three problems with the role envisaged for the Assembly. 
Firstly, it would appear that the Assembly is to be simultaneously a 
forum for member states and a supranational authority. The EU 
examples suggests that responsibilities for deciding on interventions 
and penalties on member states should be in the hands of a body such 
as the Commission. It will be difficult for the Assembly to take, and 
consistently so, decisions on interventions, sanctions and penalties. 
The advantage of the EU system is that the Commission, as an 
authority independent of member states, is in a position to play a role 
envisaged for the Assembly in the AU case. It is arguably because of 
this that the AU will face difficulty in enforcing its decisions and 
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ensuring compliance by member states because these states are 
represented as states at the heads of state level on the Assembly. 

Secondly, and linked to the latter point, in the case of the EU, 
member states who wish to accede to the Union enter into prolonged 
negotiations with the Commissions and are required to effect the 
necessary reforms and undergo a process of induction. By contrast, in 
the case of the AU, all what a member state wishing to join the Union 
have to do is to inform the Commission and deposit the instrument of 
accession with the Chairperson (Article 27 of the Constitutive Act). 
There is no in-built system of ensuring compliance with the provisions 
of the Constitutive Act. It is possible that there are many countries 
which are members of the AU whose systems and policies are in 
conflict with the provisions of this Act. 


Finally, the bulk of the decisions of the AU fall in the non-binding 
category, and this is something that the organization will have to 
address if it has to play a key role as a supranational authority 


As to the Pan-African Parliament (PAP), the Abuja treaty had 
envisaged a body which was going to be elected directly throughout 
the continent. However, according to the Protocol to the Treaty 
Establishing the African Economic Community Relating to the 
Pan-African Parliament, the PAP is be comprised of members 
representing national parliaments, and will, in the interim, be a 
consultative and advisory body with no legislative powers. The Peace 
and Security Council, as per the Protocol Relating to the 
Establishment of the Peace and Security Council of the African 
Union, will be the organ responsible not only for, inter alia, the 
promotion of peace on the continent, but will also operationalise the 
AU's response to unconstitutional change of government. 
Membership of the Council will not be automatic; the determination 
of the ten members elected for a term of two years and the five elected 
for a term of three years for ensuring continuity, will be based on 
regional representation and exemplary adherence to AU principle such 
as the promotion of peace and the capacity to participate in 
peace-keeping and peace-building initiatives. 


The role of civil society in the AU is accorded great importance. 
Indeed, the Durban inaugural summit of the AU committed the 
organization to putting in place measures aimed at the 
operationalisation of the ECOSOC. As part of the popularization of 
the Constitutive Act, the OAU Secretariat organized civil society 
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consultations in 2001 and 2002. The continent's human rights 
instruments and mechanisms are built around the 1981 African 
Charter on Human and People's Rights, but implementation and 
compliance by member states remains a big challenge. 
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Conclusion 


The AU has a lot to learn from the EU, especially when it comes to 
matters of compliance with the provisions of the Constitutive Act and 
the decisions and policies of the Union. However, the AU should not 
adopt the EU practice of prescribing an economic accumulation mode] 
for member states; the AU should try to manage relations among 
member states with different economic systems. What the EU can 
learn from the AU is how to manage 53 countries within a 
supranational authority with diverse political, social and economic 
systems. The use of regional economic communities as building 
blocks for the AU is another innovation that can assist the EU. 
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Chapter II 


Legal and Constitutional 
Questions of Integration: 
A Brief Examination of the Treaty Establishing 
the African Union 


Prof. Chris Maina Peter* 


So long as we remain disunited, so long as we remain balkanised, 
regionally or territorially, we shall be at the mercy of colonialism and 
imperialism ... 


1 
Kwame Nkurumah 
Broomsticks can easily be broken when taken singly. The broom as a 
bunch, however, presents a more difficulty proposition ... 


Ibrahim Babangida’ 

Small States are line indecently clad women, they tempt the evil minded. 

Only in co-ordinated action could the small independent States of Southern 

Africa achieve the strength and the power necessary to resist those who were 

tempted to exploit the region and perpetuate its economic fragmentation and 
dependence ... 


Julius Nyerere™ 


*Depariment of International Law Faculty of Law University of Dar es Salaam Tanzania 
Nkurumah , Kwame , Kwame Nkrumah , London : Panaf Book, P, 116. 


2 
The Retired General And Former Presintet Of Nigeria In A Speech A The Opening Cere- 
mony Of The International Conference On The Africa Economic Community Treaty Held 


th 
At Abuja, NigeriaOn27 January , 1992. 


3 
Former President Of United Republic Of Tanzania Quoted In Mandaza , Ibbo Arne 
Tostentsen , Souther Africa : In Search Of A Common Future - Frome The Conference ToA 


Community , Gabborone : South Africa’s sevelopment Community , 1994 P. 
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1.0- Introduction 

Voluntary integration of countries, wherever it takes place, is a 
positive step towards liberation of the common person from the 
various ills confronting him. In an integrated set up, resources, capital, 
research findings will be easily shared and there will be considerable 
amount of savings due to joint efforts. 


However, although integration is positive, it is not easy to come by. 
There are factors which influence it. These include the political and 
socio-economic conditions obtaining in that particular geographical 
area of the world; the specific characteristics and type of problems 
facing that area; culture, customs, and traditions of the inhabitants of 
the area involved, just to mention a few factors that influence real 
integration. 


Experience indicates that the common tendency is for states to 
integrate in small numbers. not just out of fear of management of large 
entities, but also because of what they have in common. These include 
historical experience, common economic problems, cultural affinity as 
well as colonial experience. In addition, given the above factors, the 
process of integration itself has tended to narrow down to particular 
issues only and by and large avoiding politics. the common issues are 


those surrounding economic development. they include industry, 
trade, agriculture, communication, or monetary systems. it is therefore 
not strange to find states pursuing very different political systems and 
yet comfortably co-operating is some common economically related 
area. 


In this paper we intend to look at that other strange and rare form of 
integration i.e. political integration. We have chosen as our case study 
the recently inaugurated African Union (hereinafter referred to as AU 
or the Union) which replaces the old Organisation of African Unity 
(hereinafter referred to as OAU). This is a mammoth organisation 
comprising of more than 50 States with different cultural, tradition, 


Thise assertion is supported by asante who sayse : ~ 
whatever the process of regional integration it is now inextricably linked to that of economic 
devvelopment “ . 

Sec asante ,S.K. KB, “ Development and Regional Integration Since 1980 “, In 
Adedegi , Adebayo and Timothy M shaw (eds) Economic Crisis In Africa : Africa Perspectives 
79 
On Development Problems And Potentials , Boulder , Colorado : Lynne Rienner , 1985 P.. 
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colonial, economic, religious backgrounds and even different 
weathers! The issues to be looked at are what attracts such a 
combination of States to come together, likelihood of success of such 
grouping as well as the strength of the legal and constitutional basis of 
the unity. However, before getting to the Union itself, we shall briefly 
look at a very general level the basic reasons for integration, the 
various integration groups we have in the African continent and the 
movement from the old OAU to the new Union. Thereafter, we shall 
caution on the probable problems which might beset the new 
organisation and what we see as a future of the new organisation. 


2.0- The Basic Reasons for Integration 


The spirit behind integration is development. Soon States realise 
that it is impossible to go it alone and that there are many areas of 
co-operation which would make life easier to the people. These areas 
include easing of customs formalities on reciprocal basis, free 
movement of people and goods and trade in general. Later on it can 
lead to easiness in co-operating in more relaxed areas such as culture 
and sports which create a bond of friendship among the people at 
more personal level. Therefore, integration goes beyond the economic 
gains which are the prime movers when discussions begin. 


However, it should be noted that integrating is not a simple matter. 
As it involves people with very diverse backgrounds, life styles, 
usages etc., it requires a lot of tolerance in order to co-exist together in 
harmony. It also calls for readiness to be accommodative of very 
difference and perhaps unacceptable views, acceptance of 
compromises and preparedness to loose some beliefs which one party 
cherishes and holds very dearly for the sake to the common good. This 
cannot be one-sided. It has to be on the basis of reciprocity. That is to 
say there has to be a spirit of ‘give and take’ concessions. This can 
only happen if all involved have a deep democratic culture, tolerance 
and believes in total transparency in dealing with each other. 


3.0- Integration in Africa 


There have been several attempts of integration in the African 
continent. As indicated, the majority of them address economic and 
related issues at sub regional level. The majority of these were 
established in 1970s. 


The major ones include the Economic Community of West African 
5 
States (ECOWAS) established in Lagos, Nigeria on 28th May, 1975; 


6 : 
The Southern African Development Community (SADC) established 
in 1992 to replace the Southern African Development Co-ordination 


7 5 
Conference (SADCC); the Economic Community of Central African 
States (Communaute Economique des Etats de l'Afrique Centrale or 


8 
CEEAC) established in Libreville, Gabon on 18th October, 1981; the 
Maghreb Arab Union created in Marrakech, Morocco on 17th 


February, 1989;° and the Preferential Trade Area for Eastern and 
Southern Africa (PTA) established in Lusaka, Zambia on 21st 


10 
December, 1981. 
This organisation which cuts across east, central and southern 


African and whose membership which includes Burundi, Comoros, 
Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, Mauritius, Mozambique, 


5 
The Economic Community of West Africa States (ECOWAS) is made of 16 states, These are 

Benin, Burkina Fasso, Cape Verde, Cote d'Ivoire, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra Leone and Togo. The treaty establishing this 
Community is reproduced in Volume 14 International Legal Materials, 1975, p. 1200. See also 
LANGHAMMER, R.J., "Die Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft westafrikanischer Staaten (ECOWAS), Ein 
neuer Integrationsversuch," Volume 31 Europa-Archiv, 1976, p. 163; and YEROKUN, O., "The 
Economic Community of West Africa: Its Evolution and Scope," Volume 20 Indian Journal of 
International Law, 1980, p. 284. 


The leaders of the Southera African region signed the treaty establishing the Southern 
African Development Community (SADC) on 17th August, 1992 in Windhoek, Namibia. See No. 85 
The Family Mirror (Tanzania), September, 1992, p. 7. 


7 
On this now defunct institution see MANDAZA, Ibbo, "SADCC: Problems of Regional, 

Political and Economic Co-operation in Southern Africa: An Overview," in ANYANG' NYONG'O, 
Peter (ed.), Regional Integration in Africa: Unfinished Agenda, Nairobi: Academy Science 
Publishers, 1990, p. 141; AMIN, Samir, CHITALA, Derrick and MANDAZA, Ibbo (eds.), SADCC: 
Prospects for Disengagement and Development in Southern Africa, London: Zed Press, 1987; and 
MEYNS, Peter, "SADCC and Regional Co-operation in Southern Africa, in MAZZEO, Domenico 
(ed.), African Regional Organizations, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984, p. 196, 


This Community comprises of 10 states. These are Burundi, Cameroon, Central African 
Republic, Congo, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, Rwanda, Sao Tome and Principe, Chad and former 
Zaire. 


This Union is made of Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Mauritania and Tunisia . 
10 
The text of the Treaty establishing the PTA is reproduced in Volume 21 No. 3 


International Legal Materials, May, 1982, p. 479. 
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Rwanda, Somalia, Swaziland, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia and 


; il 
Zimbabwe. 

The effort behind the establishing of the PTA was the Addis Ababa 
based Economic Commission of Africa (ECA). The ECA had as one 
of its major preoccupations, promotion of intra-African Co-operation 
in various areas such as trade, transport and industry. The two basic 
objectives of the PTA are the gradual reduction and eventual 
elimination of customs duties and non-tariff barriers to trade 
conducted among the member states; and the gradual evolution of a 
common external tariff in respect of all goods imported from third 
world countries with a view to the eventual establishment of a 


common market among the member states. ” 

PTA, unlike SADCC was not basically aimed at combating South 
Africa. It was established as a vehicle for promotion of intra-African 
trade due to the worsening terms of trade with the developed 
countries. There are areas which overlap between PTA and SADCC 
and now SADC. Therefore, the coming into being of a democratic 
South Africa has definitely affected PTA. In the meantime, PTA is 
progressively moving towards its goal of establishing a common 
market. Member States of PTA met in Kampala, Uganda and agreed 
to the establishment of the Common Market for Eastern and Southern 
Africa (COMESA) replacing PTA. 

There are other much smaller organisations which are limited in 
geographical spread and also in their activities. These include those 
dealing with customs formalities among states or currency. A good 
example is the Southern African Customs Union (SACU) whose 


history goes back to 1sg9."° 


tl 
On the PTA see inter alia, MWASE, Ngila, "The African Preferential Trade Area: 

Towards a Sub-Regional Economic Community in Eastern and Southern Africa," Yolume 19 
Journal of World Trade Law, 1985, pp. 622-636; MARTIN, Guy, "The Preferential Trade Area 
(PTA) for Eastern and Southern Africa: Achievements, Problems and Prospects," in ANYANG' 
NYONG'O, Peter (ed.), Regional Integration in Africa: Unfinished Agenda, op. cit. pp. 157-179; and 
TAKIRAMBUDDE, Peter N., "Regional Co-operation and Trade Liberalization: The Case of 
PTA," in SAASA, Oliver S. (ed.), Joining the Future: Economic Integration and Co-operation in 
Africa, Nairobi: African Centre for Technology Studies, 1991, p. 37. 


12 
See Article 12 of the Treaty establishing the PTA . 


SACU had four main objectives. These were creation of a common customs area; free 
interchange of goods and services between the member countries in the common customs area; 
economic development of the common customs area as a whole, in particular, of the less advanced 
members of the Customs Union and diversification of their economies; and sharing equitable 
benefits among all members of the Customs Union. The Common area was Botswana, Lesotho, 
Swaziland and South Africa. 
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Integration at a wider continental level has also been tried. This 
was in the form of the African Economic Community (AEC) initiated 
under the auspices of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU). The 
genesis of this initiative was the need, expressed in various OAU 
meetings, to establish an African Common Market. The most notable 
meetings where this idea was mooted were the Algiers Summit of 
1968, the Monrovia Summit of 1979 and the Lagos Economic Summit 


of 1980 which came up with the Lagos Plan of Action.’ The dream 
was achieved in the 1991 Summit meeting in the new Federal Capital 
of Nigeria, Abuja where the Treaty establishing the African Economic 
Treaty was adopted and signed by 49 out of 51 members of the OAU. 
The Treaty, made of 106 articles, is mainly based on both the letter 
and the spirit of the Lagos Plan of Action of 1980. The target set by 
this plan was to achieve an economic community of African states by 


year 2000."° Two years after that noble deadline the economic 
community is far from being in place! 


4.0 United States of Africa or Organisation of African Unity 


8While the African continent has been very active in forming one 
economic related organisation after the other, the same pace has not 
been reached in politics. The Organisation of African Unity - which a 
loose form of political get together has remained more or less the 
same way over the years. 


On 25th May, 1963 when the organisation was officially 
established, there were two contending views as to what form the new 
organisation should take. On the one hand, there was a camp led by 
the late President of Ghana Kwame Nkrumah which wanted a United 
States of Africa immediately as a starting point. In a moving speech at 
this historic meeting Nkrumah said: 


14 Organization of African Unity, Lagos Plan of Action for the Economic Development 
of Africa 1980-2000, Addis Ababa: Organization of African Unity, 1981. 

15 See D'SA, Rose M., "The Lagos Plan of Action - Legal Mechanisms for 
Co-operation between the Organization of African Unity and the United Nations Economie 
Commission for Africa," Volume 27 No. t Journal of African Law, 1983, p. 4; KUMAR, 
Umesh, "African Responses to the International Economic Order: Lagos Plan of Action 
and the Preferential Trade Area Treaty for the Eastern and Southern African States,” 
Volume 5 Jahrbuch fur Afrikanisches Recht, 1984, p. 81; and SHAW, Timothy M., 
"Debates About Africa's Future: The Brandt, World Bank and Lagos Plan Blueprints,“ 
Volume 5 No, 2 Third World Quarterly, April, 1983, p. 330. 
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Our objective is African union now. There is no time to waste. We 
must unite now or perish. I am confident that by our concerted effort 
and determination, we shall lay here the foundations for a continental 


7 ¢ 16 
Union of African States 

Nkrumah was practical even to suggest a way of going around 
establishing this strong Union. He recommended that a Committee of 
Foreign Ministers, officials and experts should be empowered to 
establish the following institutions: 


1. A Commission to frame a Constitution for a Union Government 
of African States; 


2. A Commission to work out a continent-wide plan for a unified or 
common economic and industrial programme for Africa and to put in 
place proposals for setting up: 

(a). A common market for Africa. 

(b). An African currency. 

(c). African monetary zone. 

(d). An African Central Bank. 


(e). A continental communication system. 


3. A Commission to draw up details for a common foreign policy 
and diplomacy; 


4. A Commission to produce plans for a common system of 
defence; 


5 A Commission to make proposals for a common African 
citizenship. 


All his efforts went to naught. A day after his speech, 32 


16 See Milne, June, Nkrumah: A Biography, London: Panaf Books, 1999. See also "Africa 
Must Unite," No. 381 New African (London), January, 2000, p. 18. 
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independent African States attending the Addis Ababa meeting 


7 ‘ 
developed cold feet’ Instead of establishing a strong United States of 
Africa they settled for a week institution - the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAV). 


On the other hand was the second view which advocated for a 
gradual way to the African unity. This view which was articulated 
well by the late Mwalimu Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika (as Tanzania 
was known then). It was argued that African States should begin to 
come together within their specific regions e.g. East Africa, and then 
come together later at continental level. Many supported this view 
albeit for different reasons which were to emerge in other summits of 
the OAU. 


With this course of action adopted, the way to African 
disintegration was set. In the 2nd Summit of the OAU in Cairo, Egypt 
in 1964, a declaration was issued which formally endorsed the 
colonial boundaries and thus cementing the none interference with 
internal affairs clause included in the OAU Charter the year before. 
The next meeting in Accra, Ghana where eventually the Government 
of the whole of independent Africa was supposed to be established 
proved a total failure. 


According to Mwalimu Nyerere, leaders had _ entrenched 
themselves in power and the new status was proving just too sweet to 
be given up easily: 


Kwame underestimated the degree of suspicion and animosity 
which his crusading passion had created among a substantial number 
of his fellow heads of State. The major reason was linked to the first: 
already too many of us had a vested interest in keeping Africa 


divided’® 


17 These countries which signed the Charter of the Organisation of African Unity were Algeria, Bu- 
rundi, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Congo (Brazzaville), Conge (Leopoldvilte), Dahomey (lat- 
er Benin), Ethiopia, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Cote D'Ivoire, Liberia, Libya, Malagasy, Mali, Maurita- 
nia, Morocco, Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somali, Sudan, Tanganyika, Tchad 
(later Chad), Togo, Tunisia, Uganda, United Arab Republic (Egypt) and Upper Volta (Burkina Faso). 
18 This was in a speech he gave in Accra, Ghana on 6th March, 1997 on the occasion of Ghana's 40th’ 
independence anniversary. See "Of All the Sins that Africa Can Commit, the Sin of Despair Would be 
the Most Unforgivable," No, 381 New African (London), January, 2000, p. 28. 
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Continuing, Mwalimu captures the mood of the African leadership 
then: 


After the failure to establish the union government at the Accra 
Summit of 1965 1 heard one head of state express with relief that he 
was happy to be returning home to his country still head of state. To 
this day, | cannot tell whether he was serious, but because Kwame 
Nkurumah was very serious and the fear of a number of us to lose our 
precious statues was quite palpable. 


That was the end of the dream of one Africa. The OAU remained 
basically a leaders' club where they could meet once a year, exchange 
pleasantries and after empty speeches and small talks they would fly 
back home. 


5.0- Rediscovering Nkrumah - Longing for An African Union 


The movement to the "new" organisation called the African Union 
began in the town of Sirte in Libya in September, 1999. It is in this 
town that the Union's Constitutive Act was conceived. It was later 
adopted by the 36th Ordinary Session of the Assembly of Heads of 
State and Government of the OAU meeting in Lome, Togo on 11th 
July, 2000. On 2nd March, 2001 the Heads of State and Government 
of the OAU returned to Sirte for an Extraordinary Summit where they 
declared the establishment of the African Union based on the 
unanimous will of the member States. At this meeting it was agreed 
inter alia, that the Act Constituting the Union will come into force 
upon ratification by 36 Member States of the OAU. It was also agreed 
that at the next ordinary meeting in Lusaka, Zambia in July, 2001 all 
the necessary steps should be taken pertaining to the transformation of 
the OAU into the African Union and the preparation of the necessary 
draft protocols relating to the various organs and institutions of the 
Union. 


Nigeria's ratification on 26th April, 2001 was the 36th and which 
effectively brought the African Union on its feet. At present, 
according to the report of the Secretary-General, 51 States have 
ratified the Union Act. Article 33 provides for transitional period 
which is July 2001 to July, 2002 in which the OAU Charter will 
remain in force and the OAU Secretariat will still facilitate the affairs 
of the new Union. Thereafter, the new Union will have effectively 
replaced the OAU. 
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At the Lusaka Summit in July, 2001 a new Secretary General of the 
OAU was elected Mr. Amara Essy from Cote d'Ivoire and assigned 
the duty of putting the new organisation in place before its 


inauguration in a year's time - i.e. July, 2002. 


Unlike the old OAU which had four main organs, the new African 
Union has a total of 9 main organs and 3 financial institutions. These 
are the Assembly of the Union which will be composed of Heads of 
State and Government; the Executive Council which will have the 
Foreign Ministers; the Pan African Parliament; the Court of Justice; 
the Commission which is actually the Secretariat of the Union; 
Permanent Representatives Committee made of ambassadors 
accredited to the Addis Ababa; the Specialised Technical Committees; 


., 20 : 
and the Economic, Social and Cultural Council The Financial 
Institutions are the African Central Bank; the African Monetary Fund; 


: 21 
and the African Investment Bank 


As African Heads of State and Government met in Durban, South 
Africa in July, 2002 to witness the "New Dawn" in the continent as 
the new organisation was being brought to the world, the structures of 
that body were far from being in place. As it has been noted by 


gen only those institutions which resemble those which were 
there before during the OAU days were said to be in place. These are 
the Assembly of the Heads of State and Government, the Executive 
Council the Permanent Representatives Committee and the 


19 See OAU Resolution AHG/Dec. 160-170 (XXXVI) on the Decision of the Assembly of Heads of State 
and Government on the Implementation of the Sirte Summit Decision on the African Union, 
20 See Article 5 of the Constitutive Act of the African Union. 


21 See Article 19 of the Constitutive Act of the African Union. 

22 See ANKOMAH, Baffour, "African Union in Danger of Being Stillborn,” No. 408 New African 
(London), June, 2002, p.16. 

23 The argument by the new Secretary General that he is being fought, sabotaged and uudermined 
by a ‘Cabal’ of loyalists of the former OAU Secretary General Ambassador Salim Ahmed Salim 
based the headquarters in Addis Ababa is just seeking scapegoats for persunal inefficiency. This 
because paragraph 11 of Resolution AHG/Dec.160 (XXXVII) allows him to revisit and even 
re-orient the secretariat of the OAU in order to implement the Constitutive Act and operationalise 
the African Union during the transitional period. For his baseless complaints see inter alia, "Amara 
Essy; We Will Deliver the African Union in Durban,” No. 408 New African (London), June, 2002, p. 
24. 
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Commission are there! Everything that was new to the OAU had not 


23 : oe hs 
been done” In very simple terms, this is to say it is the good old 
OAU which is now operating under a new name with very good 
intentions of establishing these extra organs! 


This is quite understandable because what the treaty establishing 
the new Union just established a shell to be filled in future. For 
example, it says that there shall be a Court of Justice of the Union. 
Then the Statute, composition and functions of the Court of Justice 


shall be defined in a protocol relating thereto The same system is 
used in relation to other organs. It is unfair and unrealistic for the 
Heads of State and Government of the new Union to have expected 
that the new Secretary General will do miracles to produce all these 
protocols within a year. It is awkward to expect all that knowing how 
African leaders work and the low level of commitment to the 
continental issues. 


Therefore, legally, the Union is in place as all the formalities have 
been fulfilled as per the letter and also the spirit of the OAU meeting 
of Lusaka in 2001. However, in reality that body is far from being 
established. 


It may be added that the new Union does not in any way address 
the concerns which were raised by Nkurumah in 1963. In fact, in the 
objectives of the new Union, the ideals of disunity which were 
opposed to Nkurumah are well captured. These include the principles 
of sovereign equality and interdependence among member States of 
the Union; respect of borders existing on achievement of 
independence; non-interference by any Member State in the internal 
affairs of another; peaceful co-existence of Member States and their 


; eae : 25 
right to live in peace and security etc 
6.0- Funding the New Union: Speeches But No Contributions 
African leaders are known for their legendary speeches they make 


in the OAU meetings. However, these speeches are not matched with 
equal contributions by the honourable speakers. Members hardly pay 


24 See Article 18 of the Constitutive Act of the African Union for this particular example. 
25 See Article 4 of the Constitutive Act of the African Union. 
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their dues to the organisation. Currently various countries owe the 
organisation a staggering sum of US $ 54.5 million. Out of the 53 
members of the OAU now AU only 9 have fully paid their dues. 
These are Angola, Botswana, Cameroon, Ethiopia, Mauritius, 
Namibia, South Africa, Swaziland, and Zambia. 


The three East African countries for instance, owe the continental 
body a total of US $ 2,373,00.21 in the following order Kenya (US $ 
805,895.03); Tanzania (US $ 853,681.91); and Uganda (US $ 
713.430.00). With arrears amounting to US 6,289,496.51, Morocco 
which withdrew from the OAU in 1986 has the highest debt with 
some of its arrears going back to 1981 long before its withdrawal. It is 
followed by Somali which cannot be said to have in place a.central 


eae 26 
authority in place 


To salvage the organisation, the High Level Advisory Panel of 


Eminent Persons - which has been set up to advise the Secretary 
General on the key aspects of the transition from OAU to AU has 
come with some proposal on how to raise money for the new body 
from within the continent. These proposals which are currently being 
studied include firstly, establishing an African Union Trust Fund. 
Secondly, is to impose a US $ 1 charge on every international Airline 
ticket to and from Africa. Thirdly, is to appeal to both continental 
African living abroad and the African Diaspora to make monthly 
contributions to the African Union, directly to the Trust Fund. With 
this type of funding, it is believed that the organisation will not only 


26 See "The Roll of Infamy," No. 408 New African (London), June, 2002, p. 20. 

27 The Eminent Persons Advisory Panel which is chaired by General Yakubu Gowon, the Sormer 
Head of State of Nigeria include people like Babacar N 'Diaye from Senegal who is former President 
of the African Development Bank; Dr. Mary Chinery-Hesse from Ghana who is Sormer UN Under- 
Secretary General and former Deputy Director Gencral of the International Labour Organisation; 
Benachenhou Abdeltatif of Algeria and former Minister for Finance; Casimir Oye Mba of Gabon and 
Sormer Prime Minister and currently Minister of State;; Dr. Francis Deng of Sudan and UN Secretary 
General's Special Representative for Internally Displaced Persons; Ms. Getrude Mongella of Tanzania 
and Secretary General of the Beijing World Women Conference. Others are Ato Kifle Wodajo of Ethi- 
opia and former Foreign Minister and Former Acting OAU Secretary General; Prof. Adebayo Adedeji 
of Nigeria and former UN Under Secretary General and Executive Secretary of the Economic Cont- 
mission for Africa; Abdoulie Janneh of Gumbia and Assistant Secretary General of the UN and Direc- 
tor of the United National Development Programme Regional Bureau for Africa; Khalifa Al-Kadi of 
Libya and Judge of the Supreme Court; Esmat Abdel Meguid of Egypt and former Secertary General 
of the Arab League; and Mrs, Graca Machel of Mozambique and wife of Nelson Mandela und Presi- 
dent of the National Commission of UNESCO. For more information on this panel see ANKOMAH, 
Baffour, "African Union: Eminent Persons, What Eminence!" No. 408 New African (London), June, 
2002, p. 22. 
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be able to operate smoothly but also to build a new headquarters and 
thus shift from the current OAU building. 


7.0 - Clinging to Sovereignty: Eating Your Cake and Having It 


The most difficult huddle to jump on the way to a serious Union is 
the question of sovereignty and ceding of political power in the part of 
the leaders of Africa. This is easily said than done. It has been said 
time and again that power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. More than often Africa has seen leader enter the State 
House humbly and promising to leave office immediately after their 
term of office. 


After testing the good fruits of the office, the same leaders change. 
All of a sudden we are reminded that we are African and not 
Americans. Limitation of office term for our wise leaders is 
'Un-African' and it is high time we get this colonial hang-over out of 
our minds! Soon one delegation after another of the ‘people' 
demanding the change of the Constitution to allow "the great leader" 
to continue in office visit the State House to pledge allegiance to "the 
great leader." Some go as far as suggesting that elections are 
unnecessary expenses and we need a life president. 


That is scen every day in the continent. Therefore, it is easy to 
understand the type of resistance that can counteract any suggestion of 
ceding part of the sovereign powers of the African leader. It should be 
added here that any form of co-operation on the continent can only 
work if there is a serious political will to concede part of the vast 
powers the African leader has to the common good of the continent 
and no otherwise. Therefore, shedding part of the sovereign rights of 
the States is a conditio cine qua non for the success of the African 
Union. From the study of various forms of integration in the continent, 
there is no doubt that the African people are ready to go the extra mile 
in order to be together. The problem is the leadership which should be 
sensitised to appreciating the need to co-operate in this noble 
endeavour. 


8.0- Conclusion: The Future of the African Union 
Integration is very important in the current era of globalisation. 
Particularly if it can go beyond a small areas and embrace a whole 


continent. There is no doubt that it is a vehicle for balanced growth 
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and development. It means coherent allocation of the resources 
available, pooling of capital and sharing of market. Integration can 
also mean a considerable reduction of the unnecessary bureaucratic 
procedures in various areas of public life including customs, 
movement of people and goods and faster cross-border trade. 
Integrated people can also share research and findings and knowledge 
in scientific field which can later be translated into production 
process. The net result of all these positive aspects of integration is 
rising of the standards of living of the people of the areas involved and 
therefore the wider the coverage of the co-operation, the better for the 
people at large. 


However, it should be emphasised that integration has its costs as 
well. People are different. They have different history, cultures, 
traditions, customs and ways of life in general. Therefore, likelihood 
of clash of these attributes is there and has to be handled with a lot of 
care and diplomacy. Big brother and sister attitude among the 
members of the integrating entities can do more harm than good to the 
well intended common way of life. 


At the same time, one cannot rule out manipulation by those 
outside the integrated entities and particularly those who stand to lose 
from the strong and united body. They will therefore be serious efforts 
to divide the uniting entities through assistance, grants and other 
forms of "help" coming with carefully worded, but lethal 
conditionalities. All these are aimed at divide and rule. Integration 
thus means hard-headed, resolution and total commitment to the new 
relationship. 


It is true that coming together requires trust, voluntariness and good 
will on the part of the parties. However, all these are not enough. They 
need to be complemented by a firm legal framework. This can be very 
helpful in times of crises. Instead of pointing fingers at each other, the 
parties need to point at the original text of agreement. Soon tempers 
will cool and negotiations will take over - may be amendments etc. A 
relation, not built on firm legal basis is likely to collapse like a house 
of cards. Serious people should not allow this to happen. 
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Chapter Il 


TOWARDS A POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
AFRICAN INTEGRATION 


Musa Abutudu* 


Introduction 

Economic integration in Africa is not a new phenomenon. The 
form of integration schemes in the African continent manifested under 
colonialism as cost-cutting measures conceived in functionalist terms 
or as common services organisations to reduce the financial burden on 
the colonial treasury. Thus, the West African Currency Board came 
into existence in 1912 as the source of the legal tender of the four 
British colonies of West Africa. The French had two similar bodies for 
its colonies in West and Central Africa respectively. The British 
equally grouped their East African Colonies under the East African 
Community. Indeed, in its various rebirths, the EAC remains one of 
the oldest integration schemes in the world. 


Post colonial efforts at integration have been equally well 
pronounced (Nabudere, 2001; Ndi-Zambo, 2001). Africa, indeed, has 
witnessed a rash of integration schemes since1960. This enthusiasm is 
anchored on several arguments. One of the most sophisticated 
arguments in favour arose directly as a counter to the position of 
customs union thcorists that integration schemes are only viable where 
economies proposing to integrate already have a high degree of 
complementarities among themselves. This would preclude African 
states from integration ventures since such complementaritics hardly 
existed among them. Further more, if African states must integrate, 
then, the theory would seem to suggest that they establish closer 
economic relations with their ex-colonisers or the industrial countries 
were some degrees of economic complements was in place. This ties 
in neatly with reinforcing unequal North-South economic tics. The 
only valid option for African countries that may wish to integrate 
would be to embark on lower forms of cooperation that may not go 
beyond very basic functionalist schemes. 


* Programme Officer , AAPS , Pretoria , South Africa . 
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This argument, was stood on its head by those who insist that even 
within the parameters of customs union theory, integration was more 
justified among economies such as Africa's than among the more 
advanced countries in the north. There are two major tasks which the 
integration process among developing countries is called upon to 
perform, and for which the more elaborate and sophisticated versions 
are best suited. First, in the absence of an industrial Structure, the 
integration scheme is expected to provide the framework for pooling 
resources and markets to enable the industrialization process. In other 
words, integration among less developed countries should create 
industry, and not simply insist on existing industry finding markets. 
To that extent, integration becomes a way of creating the necessary 
economic complements among states. It takes on the role of a cause, 
providing the push, for economic development, not just its effect. As 
Asante(1990: 126) points out, the primary goal of economic 
integration in Africa then, is the structural transformation of the 
economy. 


Secondly, in creating the economic complements among the 
integrating countries, the integration process is expected to wean these 
countries away from relations of dependence on the industrialised 
countries and eventually create a basis for more balanced economic 
relations between both sides. Thus, economic integration among poor 
countries is meant to empower and liberate in the context of the global 
economy. The recent impetus given to the idea of continental union 
underlines the necessity of this in a rapidly globalising world 


However, in spite of the apparent enthusiasm for economic 
integration in the continent, and the sound theoretical arguments on 
which they are grounded, there is hardly any integration scheme in the 
continent that gives much cause for cheers. In tackling this question, 
the absence of political will is generally sited, quite correctly, but 
there is hardly any mention of the forces that produce, through their 
objective and subjective, dispositions, the motion of integration. 
Perhaps, this may be due to the tendency in Africa to see integration 
as purely an economic condition without giving much thought to the 
political process that creates that condition. 
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The Process of Integration. 

Most theoretical perspectives on economic integration tend to view 
it in terms that are largely apolitical. Economists, for example content 
themselves with static, objective pre-integration conditions in 
determining potentials for gains and loses in the event of integration 
and simply seem to tell those who are going to be caught in the wrong 
end of it to stay out. Functionalists, on the other hand, technicise the 
situation and assume that gains for all will be self-evident, so long as a 
piecemeal approach is adopted. While some federalists who draw 
from the American experience do make some concessions to the 
political process (the politics of states versus federal rights), there is 
the typical, even if un-stated assumption, that all disputes will finally 
come to rest in a legalistic manner. 


Two perspectives have displayed much sensitivity to the integration 
process as a political process, and therefore seek to understand it in 
terms of identifying the political forces behind its motion. 
Neo-functionalists identify the push factors behind the integration 
process as usually pro- regional elites who are active at both the levels 
of their national governments and that of the regional bureaucracy. 
While it may be presumed that the regional bureaucracy will be very 
receptive to regionalist groups, the latter must contend with the push 
and pull of anti-integration groups and elites who will generally be 
very active at the level of their national governments. The integration 
process is therefore a typical political process and the promise of 
economic benefits must not be taken as given, for they are not 
perceived in the same way by all groups and elites who may be 
affected by the process in different ways. 


Based on the concrete experience of Europe, radical scholars see 
the integration process in terms of the inexorable movement of capital 
towards self-expression on a global scale. In other words, integration 
is a process fuelled by the demands of capital. As capital expands, and 
could no longer be contined in the territorial state, the need to extend 
itself beyond its territorial confines also requires pan-territorial, or 
supra-national state structures to protect the expanding capital, and 
facilitate its self-organisation against competing capital. Security 
considerations play an important role in regional integration. T hus, 
regional economic integration becomes a platform under which the 
political infrastructures of a state are put in place for the smooth 
operation of capital. The economic integration process as a political 
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process is even more evident in this perspective. Capital, represented 
by the large corporations, is not only expected to contend with its own 
domestic politics of domination and hegemony construction, but must 
also engage anti-regionalist rivals of whatever hue at both the 
domestic and regional levels. Beyond this, it also has to be pro-active 
in the use of the integrated community in a struggle against rival 
capital at the global level. The forces behind the integration process 
are therefore fundamentally engaged in the construction of an 
encompassing edifice, legally and politically empowered to act in a 
supranational manner in certain capacities. 


The Current Situation in Africa 
Brown and Tiffen (1994 :1) characterised the contemporary Africa 
condition as follows: 


Africa is in crisis and its future depends on the answers to life 
and death questions - on famine, food aid, the price of oil, 
irreversible environmental damage, the impact of the aid virus, 
arms sales, democracy. But one further question in _ particular stands 
out. Sub-Saharan Africa's total debt is U.S.$175 and therefore its 

dependency on the international financial institutions is unusually 
strong. The — terms on which finance for long-term development is 
provided is the most explosive issue of all. Hope for Africa and 
Africans depends on this. 

This characterisation of the African condition was made nearly a 
decade ago. While there has been some positive developments in the 
political arena, the economic and social outlook it captures remain 
substantially the same, and may pose the biggest threat to the modest 
political gains made since then. 


The African continent harbours some of the poorest countries in the 
world. On aggregate and on whatever poverty index used, it perhaps, 
also qualifies as the continent where poverty is most wide-spread in 
the world. As the early optimism that pervaded the continent in the 
first decades of independence gave way to the crisis and adjustment of 
the 1980s, the demise of the Soviet bioc and the end of the cold war 
which it signalled also meant a rapid increase in the marginalisation of 
the Africa in the global economy (Kifle, Olukoshi and Wohlgemuth, 
1997). This decreasing share of the continent in global production, 
trade and investments which this marginalisation signified also meant 


more poverty and misery for the broad mass of the people. 
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The efforts to come to grips with the crisis were dominated by the 
international financial institutions through the imposition of 
stabilisation and adjustment measures which were often very similar. 
Thus, privatisation, liberalisation of interest and exchange rates 
regimes, removal of subsidies from various social services, etc 
became more or less standardised economic practices across the 
African continent. This imposition of near-uniform policies had the 
effect of opening up Africa for greater external economic penetration, 
although failing to link up the African economies laterally among 
themselves. Ironically, these measures, can provide a basis for 
harmonising economic policies and reporting practices among African 
states, a cardinal objective of various regional economic communities, 
and African integration in general. However, the question must be 
posed: what kind of integration is likely to result from such 
harmonisation? What will Africa be integrating? Who would be the 
major beneficiaries of such integration? 


Identifying the Forces of Integration in the Current Situation 

As pointed out earlier, Economic integration is highly justified in 
the African context, but it is also necessary to know what we may be 
integrating under certain conditions, and to pose the question as to 
what should be integrated. 


On a general scale capital is quite weak in Africa. But even then, 
the dominance of foreign in the economies of African states is 
overwhelming. Current development policies are obviously partial to 
capital of a foreign nature. Reinforced by adjustment and globalisation 
policies, the economic growth engine is located there. Yet, in typical 
customs union frame works of integration which seem quite popular 
among African countries, the rules of originating products provides 
the yardstick for differentiating between foreign and local capital and 
therefore, who should benefit from economic co-operation. In fact, 
rules of origins are meant to discriminate against foreign capital, 
although the way they are defined usually puts the issue of what 
constitutes foreign capital in a continuum among different integrating 
schemes. 


Economic policy paradigm as defined by Structural adjustment 
and globalisation places much premium on opening up the economy to 
foreign capital. One implication of this is that the rules of origins and 
their definition will constitute a major problem for the individual 
integration scheme, where differences in level of concessions to 
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foreign capital among the members may become the yardstick for 
separating pro from anti-integration forces. This problem should also 
be envisaged, in the case of different regional economic communities 
whose activities have to be co-ordinated by an overarching integration 


scheme such as the African Economic Community, (AEC). 

In general, however, the kind of community expected to emerge is 
one in which foreign capital with a foothold within the integrating 
community competes against foreign firms or capital.with little or no 
productive foothold in the integrated area. If the expected market is 
large and attractive enough, this may be expected to create certain 
advantages for the union, the kinds of advantages usually for the 
principle of competition - increasing efficiency, better quality 
products, fall in prices and of course, most importantly, a struggle, in 
principle, by foreign firms to gain a greater foothold in the community 
by locating production facilities within the union area. Economic 
integration would therefore be expected to attract the much needed 
foreign investments into the economies of African countries, In fact, it 
is not only the recipient African countries that will encourage this. 
Integration that allows the flow of foreign capital to developing 
countries is often encouraged by developed countries as such capital 
export can increase its value (Biel, 2000: 278). However, the struggle 
could also result in a distinct contest between advocates of 
regionalism and globalisation, with the former representing the forces 
of integration. 


This struggle will also will also be expected between indigenous 
firms, with greater fidelity to originating rules and foreign firms which 
will tend to be marginally so. In this case, the contest may not 
necessarily be between pro and anti-integration forces as to how 
integration should proceed. However, in the current situation as we 
have defined it, indigenous firms in the modern sector may not be al 
that equipped to contest the character of the integration process with 
foreign firms. For one thing, foreign raw material sourcing is as much 
a feature of the indigenous firms as foreign ones. As a component of 
originating rules, this factor may as well act to undermine any superior 
claim to community product by indigenous firms or capital. To this 
extent, it may not necessarily embody any strong pro-integration 
sentiments. Even if it does, it may adopt a position that does not 
necessarily support forward and backward linkages in the production 
process. 
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In any case, with structural adjustment and globalism insisting on 
privatisation and re-acquisition of erstwhile indigenised or 
nationalised firms, the stronger indigenous firms which largely owe 
their strength to an earlier era of economic nationalism are finding 
their indigenous status being largely reversed, often through 
reacquisition by foreign firms, often the former foreign owners. In 
point of fact therefore, what local capital operating in the modern 
sector hardly holds much promise as a force in economic integration. 
In the current situation its predominant logic is to merge with, or be 
re-absorbed by foreign capital. Or as the pre-adjustment and 
adjustment crisis showed, simply fal] apart. 


An Agenda for African Integration: 

There are specific issue-areas which a continental African 
integration must address in a frontal effort to come to grips with the 
contemporary, multi-faceted crises of Africa. 


The Debt Crisis: Africa's foreign debt plays a major role in the 
creation and perpetuation of poverty in the continent. Many countries 
in Africa have paid , in interest alone, more than the principal 
originally borrowed. The debt stock continues to grow. This mean 
decreasing the resources available for basic services such as 
education, health, water supply, and of course, economic production 
itself. 


To be meaningful, African integration must be able to fashion a 
common front in confronting the creditor countries’ global debt 
managers such as the IMF, the London Club and the Paris Club. The 
creditor countries have always been united, while they confront the 
debtor countries individually. This has always meant a very weak 
African state confronting formidable global institutions and players on 
their own. A sovereign debtor is no ordinary debtor, and must not be 
expected to commit suicide because of debt. The only way to make 
this position tenable is to collectivise the power of the debtors. This 
should be a cardinal objective of African integration. 


Paying attention to the small- and medium-scale producers. 

The small- and medium-scale producers and heir products hardly 
ever count in the integration process in Africa. Yet, in critical areas as 
in agriculture, the bulk of production is carried out at these levels. 
Their employment generation value as well as the fact that they tend 
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to depend substantially on local sourcing of raw materials suggests 
that they can easily pass the test of even the strictest rules of origins, 
and therefore, present the least acrimonious distractions for the 
integration process. 


Paying particular attention to the small- and medium-scale 
producers does not necessarily mean that no large capitalist 
production should be entertained, in spite of the problem we identified 
earlier on the kind of character it is likely to impart to the integration 
process, given the contemporary African condition. In any case, it is 
not going to be feasible to conceptualise African integration without 
the big firms' participation. However, consideration should be given to 
large firms with ownership structures spanning large sections of the 
African continent. 


Environmentally Friendly and Sustainable Development. 

Africa may not be counted among the greatest contributors to 
global pollution. However, the obsolescence of much of the 
technology available in the modern sector is a cause for concern. 
Moreover, the continent has its own share of environmental 
degradation and a reduced capacity, and even unwillingness to combat 
it. The problem of poverty and underdevelopment is so overwhelming 
that there is the temptation to accept any form of production without 
due regard to its long term implications for the environment or the 
sustainability of the development process. Integration should provide 
a platform for addressing this problem. This can be done by 
incorporating these issues in the rules of originating products. Firms 
that fail to meet set standards must not be allowed to enjoy community 


concessions. 

The Reconfiguration of the African State 

There is the tendency to neglect the cultural and political 
dimensions of integration. 

Cultural dimension of integration, very much recognised by the 
Europeans, include defining and establishing common ethical 
standards and values pertaining to the state and citizens, or people, 
and elaborating and subscribing to defined and recognisable tenets of 
democracy. These of course, also makes for standard rules of conflict 
management and resolution, as well as project and enforce values 
beyond the boundaries of the union. 


This is an area the OAU, in spite of its laudable efforts in the 
decolonisation of Africa, did not offer much. Quite often, like the 
ostrich, chose to bury its head in the sand. An economic community 
should not only be seen as an instrument of economic development 
and poverty eradication, it must also provide a platform for 
socio-cultural engineering. The African state, has very often been too 
much an edifice of little or no standards. The African Union should be 
able to seize the moral high ground on this. 


There is another sense in which an overarching community at the 
continental level, will be relevant to the efforts at reconstituting the 
African state. Recent gains in democratisation are remarkable, 
although much remains to be done. But meanwhile, the democratic 
steps remain hesitant, uncertain and the possibility of a relapse cannot 
be discounted. The process of consolidation will no doubt be helped if 
the clear signals of disapproval and disavowal are unhesitatingly sent 
to tottering regimes. It is necessary to advance and enforce a moral 
code to membership of the integrated community. 


In the midst of much of the political disintegration of the past 
decade, Catherine Boone has noted that some African regimes 
responded to the challenges by reconfiguring domestic alliances, 
mobilising internal constituencies and building new institutions 
(Boone, 1998: 129). These efforts could go in any direction. However, 
this eloquent defence of the ‘empirical statehood’ of the African state 
suggests strongly that there is much in the internal efforts of states, 
and the social forces behind them, which an integration scheme can 
reach out to in constructing its own base. 


Conclusion 

Much of what is set out above constitutes the focus of various 
interests and groups in civil society, operating in many African states. 
In other words, the agenda presupposes its own social forces. The task 
of the continental or regional bureaucracy is to identify and reach out 
to these forces and empower them at the continental level. 
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Chapter IV 
THE ECONOMICS OF INTEGRATION. 


Olufemi Fajana* 


I. Introduction 


Economic integration is the process by which a group of countries 
agrees to eliminate barriers between their economies and proceeds to 
combine the economies to form a larger economic space. It involves 
the ceding by member states of sovereignty over particular economic 
policies, instruments and activities to a regional authority or institution 
which exercises its power at the group level. In theory, economic 
integration arrangements can take a variety of forms which range from 
a preferential trade area (PTA), to a free trade area (FTA), a customs 
union, a common-market, and an economic union1. 

The PTA which is at the lowest end of the spectrum of economic 
integration involves the application of lower tariff by member states to 
intra-regional than to extra-regional trade. In the FTA, there is 
provision for the tariff-free movement of products between the 
member states. Each member of the group is however free to retain its 
own tariff against third countries. A customs union is characterized 
by the abolition of tariff restrictions on trade between the member 
states, as in the case of the FTA, and also the adoption of a common 
external tariff (CET) against products from the rest of the world. 

In a common market, the basic features of a customs union are 
present; but in addition, factors of production (labour and capital) can 
move freely between member states. Thus, this type of grouping 
provides for not only the integration of product markets but also for 
the integration of factor markets. The economic union, which is at the 
highest level of economic integration, incorporates the characteristics 
of a common market and provides as well for the harmonization of 
monetary, fiscal, exchange rate and other economic policies. In a full 
economic union, there is a unification of these policies, whose 
formulation and implementation are entrusted to a supra-national 
organ of the union. 

Economic integration arrangements in practice do not always 
conform to the above rigid theoretical classification . For example, 
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the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) is yet 
to fully attain the status of an FTA, about the lowest level of regional 
economic integration; but it is already implementing a protocol on the 
free movement of persons which, as indicated earlier, is a basic 
feature of a higher level of integration; the common market. While it 
may be difficult in practice to analytically classify regional economic 
integration arrangements, all such arrangements involve the 
discriminatory application of tariff policy in favor of member states 
and against third countries. As the scope for using discriminatory 
tariffs by developed countries in favor of developing countries 
diminishes in the WTO process2, the use of such tariffs within the 
framework of regional economic integration is likely in future to be 
the only legitimate one in the emerging rules-based multilateral 
trading system. 

Over the last fifty years, regional economic integration has become 
a major objective of policy among the developed as well as the 
developing countries. There is no region of the world where 
economic integration arrangements are not found. 

In Africa, economic regionalism has found expression in the 
creation of sub-regional organizations (East Africa Economic 
Community, Mano River Union, UEMUOA, SACU, etc), regional 
economic communities (ECOWAS, COMESA, SADC, IGAD, 
ECCAS, UMA and CENSAD) and Pan-African organizations 
(Organization of African Unity/ African Economic Community). The 
establishment of the African Union in 2001 constitutes Africa's most 
ambitious initiative in economic regionalism. 

The existence in other regions of the world of organizations such as 
the European Union, European Free Trade Area, the North America 
Free Trade Area, the Latin American Free Trade Area, the ASEAN, 
and the Central American Common Market is indicative of the 
pervasive influence of economic integration. 

For developing poor countries, regional integration appears to be 
crucial for meeting the challenges of globalization. The enthusiasm for 
economic regionalism is likely to increase rather than diminish in the 
future. 

Politics as well as economics are the driving forces behind the 
growing influence of integration arrangements in both the developed 
and developing regions of the world. The focus of this paper is on the 
economic aspects of regional integration, although economics and 
politics are interlinked in the dynamics of integration. The paper 
outlines the economic rationale for regional integration and discusses 
Africa's experience with economic regionalism. An attempt is also 
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made by the paper to analyze the significance of the newly established 
African Union for the socio-economic development of Africa. 


II. Economic Rationale for Regional! Integration 

Regional integration arrangements are usually aimed at achieving a 
variety of objectives. For example, Article 3 of the Constitutive Act 
of the African Union contains as many as 14 (political, social, 
economic, etc) objectives for the continental integration organization. 
Of particular significance among the objectives of most regional 
integration schemes are those relating to improvement in economic 
conditions of the member states. Even objectives of regional 
integration that are seemingly political in nature, such as the 
achievement of greater unity and solidarity between member states; 
the acceleration of political integration; and the promotion of regional 
peace, security and stability; derive much of their importance from 
their potential contributions to the enhancement of socio-economic 
development. 

Countries enter into regional integration arrangements because they 
sce in them a potent instrument for the improvement of their economic 
performance. The issue of the impact of regional integration on the 
economic welfare of the member states is one that has engaged the 
attention of economic theorists for long. Until Jacob Viner published 
his seminal work4 on Customs Union in 1950, the prevalent 
conventional wisdom was that, since economic integration represents 
a movement towards freer trade (the abolition of restrictions on trade 
between Member States being its central pillar), it should be welfare 
enhancing and beneficial to the member states. 

With the refinements in the theory of customs union over the past 
half century has come the realisation that regional integration could 
have both positive and negative effects and that its net impact on 
economic welfare is uncertain and ambiguous, being dependent on a 
number of economic circumstances. Regional trade agreements have 
implications for the pattern of resource allocation. The static effects 
of regional integration which are in the form of trade creation and 
trade diversion derive from the induced changes in the pattern of 
resource allocation. Regional integration will have a positive effect 
on welfare if it is trade creating, in the sense of increasing the level of 
trade between the member states at the expense of the less efficient 
domestic producers. 

In this regard, the integration scheme will be promoting efficiency 
through specialization. 
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It could also have the opposite effect on welfare by increasing the 
level of trade between member states at the expense of more efficient 
third-country producers. In the latter case, the regional integration is 
said to be trade diverting. The net impact of a regional trade 
agreement on welfare depends on the relative size of the "trade 
creation” and “trade diversion" effects. 

Several criteria have been used in neo-classical customs union 
theory literature to determine, a priori, whether a regional integration 
arrangement will be net trade creating or diverting. These include the 
degree of complementarity/competitivity of economies of the member 
states, the relative size of the economies of the member states in the 
global economy, the relative size of the volume of the trade that the 
member states do with each other prior to the formation of the 
grouping, and the differentials in the costs of production as between 
member states. Judged by these criteria, regional integration 
arrangements among developing countries are presumed to be more of 
the net trade diverting than trade creating type. Hence, developing 
countries, it is often argued, cannot reap traditional welfare gains from 
integration. 

However, the issue of whether a regional integration arrangement is 
trade creating or trade diverting and of its net effect on the welfare of 
member states is basically an empirical one. As a recent study of 
South-South regional economic integration expcrience has shown, the 
welfare effects of regional integration among developing countries 
could be positive or negativeS. In the study under reference, the 
results for "CARICOM, COMESA, ECOWAS and SADC all show 
significant trade creation effects with no evidence of trade diversion”. 
The results for the Andean Community and MERCOSUR were the 
opposite. It should however be noted that trade diversion is not 
necessarily bad since increases in welfare may follow from the 
formation of an integration scheme which results solely in the 
diversion of trade from lower to higher costs of production. This is 
due to the fact that trade diversion is the equivalent of import 
substitution on a regional scale, an important instrument of 
development strategy which may have reached its limits at the 
national level6. 

The prima facie economic justification for regional integration 
among developing countries lies not so much in the possible welfare 
gains arising from the static effects of "trade creation" and "trade 
diversion", but in the dynamic growth - inducing effects of such 
arrangements. The latter consideration has been the main rationale 
behind the numerous integration schemes that are in existence in 
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Africa. Africa's regional integration arrangements are aimed primarily 
at attaining long-term objectives of sustained economic growth and 
improvement in the quality of living of the people. 

There are various channels through which regional integration can 
serve as a key instrument of economic growth and development. 
First, regional, economic integration helps in overcoming the 
restrictions imposed on production by small market size, thus allowing 
greater scope for reaping economies of scale. These scale effects can 
contribute to the downward shift of cost curves, increased 
competitiveness of the regional economy, and the expansion of 


non-traditional exports, especially industrial products. 

Second, regional integration offers a wide potential for higher 
economic growth because of the greater scope and incentives that it 
provides for private capital flows. As compared with a narrow 
national market, a large regional market tends to increase investment 
opportunities. For example, the inability of African countries to 
attract a fair share of the rapidly increasing flows of private capital in 
the global economy has been due partly to the relatively small size of 
their domestic markets. In many lines of economic activity, the 
minimum efficient plant size is large relative to the domestic markets. 
The ability of the countries to attract international capital and to 
increase their share of these flows can be enhanced by regional 
integration. 

Increasingly, economic growth is being driven by advances in 
science and technology. Regional integration offers greater prospects 
for research and development and for capacity building in science and 
technology. This is crucial for the enhancement of factor productivity. 
Rising GDP, which is the product of growth, should lead to an 
increase in domestic savings and investment and further growth. 
Thus, regional integration, by enhancing investment and technology 
can lead to a virtuous circle of growth. 

The third channel through which regional integration can enhance 
economic growth is the forced changes in production efficiency 
arising from increased competition among producers within the 
grouping. The removal of the barriers to trade between member states 
will ensure that only firms that are efficient in the utilization of 
resources will survive intra-regional competition . 

Also, regional integration will help to "lock in" economic policy 
reforms which are essential for the promotion of growth and 
development. The obligations of membership in regional integration 
schemes can make it easier for each individual country to make 
further progress in policy reforms’. 
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Finally, regional integration can assist in strengthening the 
bargaining power of the member states in the global economy. 
Imbalances within the system as reflected in restrictions on the access 
of the products of developing countries into the markets of the 
developed countries, the deterioration in terms of trade for this group 
of countries, the unsustainable burden of their external debt, the 
application of agricultural subsidics by the developed countries and 
the asymmetry in the liberalization as between the movement of 
capital and natural persons within the WTO process, are some of the 
major constraints on the economic growth of developing countries. 
Regional integration offers member countries a common front in 
international negotiations for the removal of some of the imbalances 
that hinder their economic growth. 

While significant economic benefits may be derived from regional 
integration arrangements, such arrangements do not necessarily 
guarantee improved economic performance for member states as the 
experience of Africa with regional integration has shown. Intervening 
domestic and external factors may prevent the gains of integration 
from being realized. Moreover, that a grouping is growth-generating 
does not imply that all member states will benefit. The distribution of 
the bencfits of integration among member states may be so inequitable 
that some members can end up being net losers in the arrangement. 
Usually, more of the gains of integration tend to accrue to the more 
developed member states which have the capacity to serve as growth 
poles of the region and to attract resources and economic activities at 
the expense of the less developed countries. To deal with this inherent 
distributional problem, a regional integration arrangement should have 
an intervention instrument in the form of a regional policy or a 
compensation scheme. 


II. Africa's Experience with Regional Integration 
Africa has a long history of regional integration. Some of the 
integration arrangements on the continent (e.g. East African 


Community, Union Douani sre de l'Afrique de l'Ouest, ) date back to 
the colonial period, when the metropolitan powers established 
groupings for their colonial territories to achieve savings in common 
services. Such integration schemes predate the founding, in 1957, of 
the European Economic Community, which has served as a model for 
regional integration in Africa and other regions of the world. 
However, it was during the post independence era that regional 
integration in Africa witnessed a phenomenal growth. 
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A major step in the evolution of regional integration in Africa was 
taken in 1963 with the establishment of the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU). The Pan-African organization was established to 
promote the unity, reverse the colonial legacy of balkanization and 
fragmentation of Africa, and tid it of the scourge of colonialism and 
apartheid. Although the OAU had as one of its objectives the 
intensification of the cooperation and efforts of the Member States "to 
achieve a better life for the peoples of Africa", there was a primacy of 
political over economic goals in the Charter of the organization8. The 
institutional framework established by the Charter did not provide for 
economic integration arrangements of the type highlighted in Sections 
I and II of this paper. 

The primacy of political over economic goals in the initial mandate 
of the OAU arose from the general belief that once political freedom 
was achieved and consolidated, the process of sustained and rapid 
economic growth would automatically be ensured. In this regard, the 
rich endowment of the continent in human and natural resources gave 
much room for optimism. 

By the 1970s and 1980s, when most African countries had 
achieved independence, it was obvious that economies inherited by 
the new states were too small, weak and fragile to serve as a base for 
sustained economic growth and development. Economic performance 
in most of the countries was generally poor while Africa remained 
marginalised in the global economy inspite of its rich endowment of 
natural resources. 

While a multiplicity of internal and external factors, both economic 
and political, accounted for the poor economic performance and 
marginalisation of African countries in the global economy, the 
fragmented nature of the African economic space was recognized to 
be a major constraint on the growth and development process of the 
continent. This recognition resulted in the rapid expansion of 
sub-regional and regional economic cooperation and integration 
arrangements in Africa in the 1970s and 1980s. Within 15 years of 
independence, over 20 intergovernmental multi-sectoral economic 
cooperation organizations had been established in Africa.9 

The following are the major regional integration organizations that 
are currently in operation in Africa: 

* Arab Maghreb Union (AMU) - 5 members 

* Community of Sahel - Saharan States (CEN-SAD) - 18 members 

* Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA) - 
20 members 
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* Economic Community of Central African States (ECCAS) - 10 
members 

+ Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) - 15 
members 

* Inter-Governmental Authority on Development (IGAD) - 7 
members 

* Southern African Development Community (SADC) - 14 
members 

Also pursuing the integration agenda are the sub-sets of some of 
the above major regional integration schemes. The sub-regional 
economic communities include the Central African Economic and 
Monetary Community (CEMAC) , the Economic Community of the 
Great Lake Countries (CEPGL), the East African Community (EAC), 
the Indian Ocean Commission (IOC), the Mano River Union (MRU), 
and the West African Economic and Monetary Union (UEMOA). 
These organizations differ from the major economic communities of 
which they are components only in terms of geographical and 
membership coverage, not in objectives. 

Of the major regions of the world, Africa has the greatest 
concentration of integration schemes. There is no country in the 
continent that is not involved in at least one regional integration 
arrangement. Twenty-seven of the fifty three Member States of the 
defunct Organization of African Unity belong to two regional or 
sub-regional integration organizations while eighteen others are 
members of as many as three of such organizations. The multiplicity 
and overlapping membership and mandate of the schemes have had 
significant implications for the effectiveness and performance of 
Africa's economic integration. 

The economic integration efforts of Africa up to the early 1980s 
were confined mainly to the regional and sub-regional levels, the 
Pan-African integration organization OAU, being preoccupied largely 
with political matters. The result was a lack of horizontal 
coordination among the numerous regional and sub-regional 
groupings, each of which was operating as an enclave without due 
regard for the need to achieve a continental convergence of the 
disparate integration efforts. 

From the early 1980s, with the eradication of colonialism virtually 
completed, the OAU evolved gradually from a purely political 
organization into an economic cum political organization, that has the 
promotion of economic integration and hence rapid and _ sustainable 
socio-economic development as one of its major objectives. In 
pursuance of this goal, the Summit of the Heads of State and 
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Government of the OAU adopted, in 1980, the Lagos Plan of Action 
whose main strategy for accelerating Africa's socio-economic 
development is anchored on economic regionalism and collective 
self-reliance. 

Africa's drive towards a more coherent and rational integration 
process was given a further boost in 1991 with the adoption, by the 
OAU Summit, of the Abuja Treaty Establishing the African Economic 
Community (AEC). The primary objective of the AEC as stipulated 
in Article 4 of the Treaty is "to promote economic, social and cultural 
development and integration of African economies in order to increase 
economic self-reliance and promote an endogenous and self-sustained 
development."10 

The AEC has as part of its mandate the coordination and 
harmonization of policies among existing and future economic 
communities in order to foster the gradual establishment of the 
Community. The full establishment of the Community was to be 
accomplished through six stages extending over a period of 34 years 
and using the regional economic communities as the building blocks. 

In spite of the extensive economic integration arrangements and 
efforts in Africa, the process of integration has not had the 
much-expected positive impact on the continent's growth and 
development. Unlike economic integration in other parts of the world 
- the EU in Europe, the NAFTA in North America and MERCOSUR 
in South America - the African Regional Economic Communities 
(RECs) have not accelerated growth or even trade.11 = African 
regional integration arrangements have not succeeded in achieving 
their stated objectives.12 

The limited impact of regional integration on Africa's growth and 
development process is reflected in the low level of intra-African 
trade. Although the overaching objective of Africa's RECs is to 
promote intra-regional trade through the elimination of tariff and 
non-tariff barriers, little progress has been made towards the 
realization of this goal. Of Africa's seven major RECs, only 
COMESA has partially attained the status of a free trade area (the 
lowest level in the hierarchy of regional integration). The lack of 
progress in liberalizing intra-~African trade can be illustrated with the 
experience of ECOWAS. In 1975, when this grouping was 
established by the Lagos Treaty, it was expected to evolve to a 
Common Market by the year 1990. More than a decade after this 
target date, the grouping is yet to become a full trade area. As a 
consequence of the failure of the RECs to remove intra-regional trade 
barriers, the level of intra~African trade remains very low at a mere 10 
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per cent. Amongst the developing regions of the world, Africa has the 
highest number of regional trading arrangements but the lowest level 
of intra-regional trade. 

In the absence of effective product market integration, Africa has 
not been able to reap economies of scale or attract any significant 
amount of investments that are crucial for the attainment of 
competitiveness and rapid growth. Poverty and hunger are increasing 
in the continent while they are falling in other developing regions of 
the world. Africa is far from achieving the Millennium Development 
Goals by the target date of 2015. 

It is not only in the area of product market integration that the 
achievement of Africa's RECs has been limited. Progress has also 
been slow in such critical areas as the integration of factor markets, 
the development of regional infrastructure, the linkage of production 
between countries, the provision of regional public goods, and the 
coordination and harmonization of fiscal, monetary and exchange rate 
policies, and the development of common regional/continental 
policies in engagement with the rest of the world on issues of 
importance to Africa's development. Lack of progress in these areas 
has limited the capacity of Africa's integration process to serve as an 
effective instrument for the transformation of African economics and 
achievement of rapid and sustainable economic growth and 
development. 

The failure of Africa's integration process to have the desired 
impact on the continent's economic performance can be attributed to 
several factors. These include the proliferation of regional integration 
schemes, deficiencies in the design and objectives of regional 
integration arrangements, conflicts and political instability, lack of 
political will, unfavorable structural features of African economies, 
narrow constituency of regional integration, inadequacy of 
mechanisms for dealing with distributional problems as well the 
problems of funding. 

Africa's integration process is characterized by proliferation of 
schemes and overlapping membership, a phenomenon which has aptly 
been described as the "the spaghetti bowl." 13 Proliferation of 
regional integration arrangements has substantially undermined the 
effectiveness of the process in the continent. Countries that belong to 
more than one regional grouping with overlapping mandates are often 
torn between conflicting obligations. Multiple membership also 
imposes an intolerable burden on the limited administrative and 
financial resources of the countries involved, with the result that they 
are unable to fulfill their obligations to the integration schemes. The 
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African landscape is full of underfunded RECs that are unable to meet 
their objectives. 

There is also a problem with the design of Africa's regional 
integration schemes. Most of the economic groupings in the 
continent have been built on the European model of laissez-faire 
integration with undue emphasis placed on the liberalization of 
intra-regional tradel4. While such a model might be suitable for 
industrial countries with well developed infrastructure, institutions 
and integrated production structures; it can pose serious problems for 
a regional economic grouping of developing countrics where there are 
negligible inter-state dependence in modern sectors, high barriers to 
transport and communications, and significant inter-state differences 
in the level of industrial development. In this kind of environment, 
such a model tends to lead to asymmetrical patterns of exchange and 
to polarization and consequently to instability and disintegration of the 
process15. 

What is required by developing countries is a dirigiste type of 
approach to regional integration, onc that will involve not only trade 
liberalization but also some elements of development planning on a 
regional level, the allocation of industries among countries of the 
region, the cstablishment of regional development institutions, 
sectoral integration and the development of regional infrastructure and 
regional coordination of basic policies . 

The kind of regional integration being suggested will assist in 
resolving one of the major constraints on the development of regional 
integration in Africa : the lop-sided distribution of the gains. This 
problem, for example, accounted partly for the collapse of the East 
African Economic Community in 1978. Regional integration need not 
be a zero-sum game. Through the application of appropriate 
intervention instruments such as regional policy and well designed 
compensatory measures, all member states can benefit from regional 
integration arrangements. 

The problem with the design of Africa's regional integration is also 
reflected in its considerable focus on economic factors without due 
attention to political considerations. It has been argued that the 
"economism of regional integration is principally responsible for the 
slow process made during the past forty years"16. Africa's regional 
integration efforts have rarely been concerned with issues such as lack 
of good governance, denial of human rights, lack of empowerment 
and accountability which are root causes of conflicts, insecurity and 
political instability in the continent. Yet the promotion of regional 
peace, stability and security is a public good that is sine qua non for 
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the attainment of economic growth and development: the economic 
rationale for integration. In any situation of conflicts and political 
instability, regionalism is often the first victim. A holistic approach 
that incorporates the economic, political and social dimensions 
appears therefore to be essential for the success of integration process 
in Africa, 

Another major obstacle to the progress of regional integration in 
Africa has been the lack of political will and commitment of leaders to 
the process. It is this factor that makes some leaders to sign protocols 
at regional levels and not implement them at national levels. Regional 
integration in Africa suffers from lack of correspondence betwecn 
regional and national programs and policies. The culture of 
non-compliance with regional protocols, decisions and agreements has 
been fostered to a large extent by the lack of effective sanctions 
against non-performers. 

Inspite of the importance accorded to regional integration in the 
development strategy of African countries, very few of the 
participating countries in integration schemes have put in place 
appropriate institutional structures such as Ministries or strong 
Departments of integration to implement regional integration projects 
and programmes and mainstream integration issues into national 
development strategies and policies. A byproduct of the lack of 
commitment to regional integration process is the failure of Member 
States to meet their financial obligations to the organizations. 

African integration process has been driven largely by 
governments, almost to the total exclusion of youths, civil society and 
private sector. The failure to anchor the process on a partnership that 
involves the active participation of all segments of African society has 
deprived it of the dynamism and the capacity to harness energies and 
resources of critical elements of the African society for the realization 
of the objectives of integration. 

The unfavorable structural features of African economies have also 
been a major factor in the lack-luster performance of integration in the 
continent. Such features include competitive primary production, 
small size, low per capita income, limited manufacturing capacity, 
poor transport and communications infrastructure.17 However, it 
could be argued that these features are also the consequences of the 
lack of progress in regional integration; a major objective of regional 
integration being the structural transformation of African economies. 
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. Regional Integration, African Union and the Challenge of 
African Development in the 2ist Century. 

The case for Africa's integration remains compelling inspite of the 
continent's poor performance in the process over the last forty years. 
At the dawn of the new century, Africa is confronted with a number of 
major development challenges. These include eradication of poverty 
and the effective integration of the continent into the global economy. 
The magnitude of these challenges is evident from the dismal 
socio-economic situation prevalent in Africa. 

Thirty four of the forty-nine countries currently classified as least 
developed in the world and all but six of the thirty five countries in the 
low human development category of the 2000 Human Development 
Report are in Africa. Roughly half the population of the continent live 
in absolute poverty, on less than one US dollar per day. Average 
income per capita is lower than at the end of the 1960s18. Hunger is 
rising in Africa while it is on the decline in other developing regions 
of the world. 

Africa's share in world trade stands at about 2 per cent, having 
declined from 3.5 per cent in 1980 and 2.7 per cent in 1990. The 
continent has the lowest rate of investment to GDP among the 
developing regions of the world. Africa's net direct investment as 
proportion of that of Asia declined from 30.6 per cent in 1983-88 to 
9.3 per cent in 1996.19 

According to the World Investment Report for 2001, while global 
foreign investment soars, foreign direct investment in Africa is 
shrinking. The continent accounts for only 1 per cent of global 
foreign direct investment. Africa is stuck at the periphery of the 
global economy and the multilateral trading system. In addition to the 
problems of rising poverty and increasing marginalisation, the 
continent is faced with other problems that have assumed crisis 
dimensions. These include the HIV/AIDS pandemic and _ the 
unsustainable burden of external debt. 

Globalization which is a growing and pervasive reality offers 
enormous opportunities to leap frog stages of development and lift 
Africa from the abyss of poverty. Regional integration is crucial for 
Africa to harness the opportunities of globalization and minimize the 
risks. The importance of regional integration in the emerging global is 
evident by the new wave of regionalism which has accompanied the 
process of globalization in recent years. The world major powers are 
continuously striving to widen the base of their economic strength 
through a conscious effort to expand their economic space and market 
size 20. The EU, a major driving force behind the move towards 
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greater regionalism, is extending its integration project to Eastern 
Europe and outside Europe to include for example its ACP 
cooperation partners. 

The U.S.A. is also involved in a Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FTAA) which is in the making and which will comprise 34 countries 
from Canada to Argentina.21 Even countries such as Japan, South 
Korea and Singapore which have traditionally been the main 
proponents of multilateralism have recently embarked on regional 
trade arrangements.22 

Africa, which is the weakest link in the global economic chain, 
cannot afford to be left out in the new game of regionalism. 
Globalization has made integration indispensable for the attainment of 
sustainable growth and development and the eradication of poverty in 
Africa. Globalization provides opportunities for the enhancement of 
economic growth and development through trade and investment. 
Without a broad growing market and an enabling economic and 
political environment, investment will neither be attracted to Africa 
nor the flight of capital be stemmed from the continent. 

Drawing lessons from Africa's experience with regional 
integration, there are certain issues which the continent's regionalism 
has to address if the process is to serve as an effective instrument for 
the promotion of development and for harnessing the opportunities of 
globalization. Firstly, the approach to integration must be holistic, 
with more emphasis placed on political issues than hitherto. The 
perception of Africa as a high-risk continent must be addressed 
through appropriate structures that will deal effectively with the 
political challenge of regional peace, stability and security. 

A successful integration scheme requires a high degree of 
cooperation and trust between partners. Without trust in neighbors 
and partners, it is impossible to develop projects to unite the destinies 
of different peoples and states.23 

Secondly, Africa's regional integration arrangements are in urgent 
need of rationalization. The continent cannot afford the multiplicity of 
regional groupings with overlapping mandates and membership. 
Rationalization requires political decisions at the highest level. This 
should be a priority issue to be addressed by the Assembly of Heads 
of State and Government of the newly established African Union. 

Thirdly, African integration process must be based on a new 
partnership that involves not only governments but also the active 
participation of youths, women, civil society and the private sector. 
This will enable the process to be people-oriented and permit the 
productive and creative energies of all Africans to be harnessed for 
development. 
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Fourthly, in addition to the promotion of intra-regional trade 
liberalization, African integration should accord priority to production 
and factor market integration, the development of regional 
infrastructure and the coordination of basic economic policies and 
programmes. 

Fifthly, the importance which African countries attach to regional 
integration in their development process should be reflected in their 
allocation of resources and creation of national institutional 
frameworks for effective implementation of regional integration 
policies and programmes. 

While the main thrust of Africa's new regionalism should be the 
improvement of the economic and political environment in member 
states, attention should also be given to the shaping of the 
international environment. In particular, regional integration 
institutions, especially the African Union, should serve as a platform 
for presenting African common positions in global trade and 
economic negotiations. The capacity and bargaining power 
requirements for effective participation in these negotiations are too 
great for individual African countries. For example, the EU speaks 
with one voice in the WTO. African countries, whose combined 
GDP is less than that of a medium-sized EU Member State, cannot be 
expected to contribute much to shaping of the world trading system 
through the WTO process except by working together. 

The recently established African Union and its strategic policy 
framework, NEPAD encapsulate important clements of a new 
regionalism that should assist Africa to face the challenges of 
development and globalization. These include adherence to the 
principles of good political and corporate governance, democracy, 
peace and political stability, provisions for the establishment in the 
Union of organs such as the Commission; Peace and Security Council; 
the Pan-African Parliament; the Economic, Social and Cultural 
Council; the Court of Justice; the Specialized Technical Committces; 
and the Financial Institutions (the African Central Bank, the African 
Monetary Fund and the African Investment Bank). Of critical 
importance also is the acceptance by Member States of the right of the 
Union to intervene in their internal affairs, albeit in grave 
circumstances. All these elements should assist in addressing the 
deficiencies of African integration and making the process a more 
effective instrument for the promotion of sustainable development and 
eradication of poverty and the integration of Africa into the global 
economy. Africa can claim the 21st Century if the African Union and 
NEPAD are effectively implemented. 
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Chapter V 
POLITICAL ECONOMY OF INTEGRATION 
IN AFRICA 


Kwame A. Ninsin* 


Introduction 

Trends in modern history scem to affirm that global restructuring 
into either mega or micro political-economic entities has been 
engineered by a strategic alliance between the state and capital, with 
the state as the hegemon and defining the rules and limits of economic 
action. Europe's internal empires, its’colonial empires, the rise of the 
USA, the USSR and China have been driven by such alliance. Second, 
definite social classes constitute and dominate both the state and 
economic institutions of society; and it is the interest of such 
hegemonic classes that drive these very key social institutions. The 
restructuring of the world at any particular time in history has 
therefore been dictated by the enlightened self-interest of such 
hegemonic classes. This historical tendency applies equally to the 
recent, especially post-colonial, history of Africa. The particular 
misfortune of Africa is that external states and capitals, with the 
connivance of Africa's own hegemonic classes, engineered the new 
states and economic structures that came into being at independence. 
The consolidation of this balkanized structure, from the politics of the 
pre-OAU years to the present, has occurred through the actions of 
external state forces with the connivance of Africa's own political and 
economic elites. The current resurgence of capitals global expansion 
and the end of the Westphalian state system upon which international 
relations were constructed, and especially with the weakening of 
Africa's states and economies oblige Africa's political and economic 
eliles to reconstruct new state and economic structure as instruments 
for engaging in the new world system, and as the bases for forging 
Africa's development. 


The Illusion of Sovereign Nation-States 
When the Pan African Movement became an African nationalist 
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movement, the vision of its leading advocates was he formation of a 
political union - a continental government that would become the 
instrument for the independence and social economic transformation 
of the continent. For leading advocates of Pan-African nationalism 
like Kwame Nkrumah the balkanization of Africa by the colonial 
power was more than a menace; it was a major obstacle to the 
continent's political and economic independence, and the prosperity of 
its people. 

From the early years of independence when the movement gathered 
momentum inside the continent, various forces and factors, both 
external and internal, have impinged on the dynamics of this 
movement with varying effects. Some have given greater impetus to 
the movement for unity; others have slowed it down, or even detracted 
from it. Nonetheless the continent's leaders have spared no efforts 
towards unity, though such efforts have often been timid, 
self-defeating and contradictory. For example, the Accra All-African 
People's Congress held in 1958 denounced the artificial boundaries 
imposed by the colonialists and imperialists and urged their abolition 
for the greater unity and independence of the continent as well as the 
well being of its people. 


The attainment of independence by the colonies immediately 
legitimized the illegitimate territorial boundaries. In the same year that 
the first All-African People Congress had denounced ‘colonial 
boundaries and given notice of the need for their abolition, the first 
Conference of Independent African States also held in Accra, 
underscored the need to respect such colonial boundaries. National 
sovereignty and accession to membership of the UN, with equal 
voting rights irrespective of size, conferred greater sanctity on the new 
nation-states of Africa, strengthening the emerging parochial 
nationalisms of the moment. Tanzania, which was created out of the 
union between Tanganyika and Zanzibar in 1964 and is yet to 
overcome its birth pangs, remains the only monument to Pan-African 
nationalism to date, and a grim reminder of the divisive nature of 
parochial nationalism. 


The OAU, formed in 1963, was driven by the dream of African 
Unity. But its Charter embodied this embedded contradiction in the 
movement. By according respect to the territorial integrity of member 
states, the OAU gave sanctity to existing territorial boundaries and 
consolidated Africa's nation-states as a major obstacle to the 
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continent's integration. It became a "cartel of states" unable to 
transcend the state system upon which it had been constructed. 


African Unity as Economic Integration 

Henceforth Africa's integration would be reduced to a mere 
economic project, based on and designed to serve the nation-state. 
Accordingly it has been visualized, planned and implemented 
primarily as an economic project and as a framework by which the 
state would grapple with the economic and other developmental 
problems facing it. The presumption underpinning all such projects 
was the sanctity of the nation-state, and national economies. While the 
early attempts faltered the same economic imperative drove such 
successor integration arrangements as the ECOWAS and CEDEAO 
for West African states, SADCC and PTA for Southern Africa, 
ECCAS for Central African States and the Arab Maghreb Union for 
North Africa. The imperative to overcome the economic crisis facing 
individual nation-states had indeed triumphed. Even the Lagos Plan of 
Action was driven by the need to strengthen regional economic 
arrangements as the building bloc for the formation of an African 
Economic Community. 


Naturally, the interest of over 50 discrete sovereign nation-states 
was bound to intrude upon and undermine the effectiveness of such 
economic integration projects. A casual examination of the record of 
ECOWAS or SADCC, for example, reveals a staggering list of 
non-functioning protocols, conventions and agreements dealing with 
the free movement of people; common trade tariff, or preferential 
treatment for regional imports; other forms of regional trading 
arrangements; single currency and currency clearance arrangements 
like the West African Clearing House and the PTA Clearing House 
(for Southern Africa), and so on. A possible exception is the 
CEDEAO for Francophone West Africa where projects such as single 
currency and single monetary arrangements have been functioning 
more or less due largely to the French connection. By and large, 
individual state interest, which is fundamentally political, but 
expressed in economic terms as loss of customs revenue, the need to 
protect domestic industry (and therefore the need to main old trade 
barriers), and the lack of regional markets, among others, has reduced 
economic integration to mere paper projects. In the final analyses, 
entrenched nation-state interest has ensured that it would be 
impossible to harmonize economic policy and therefore trade does not 
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grow; regional integration agreements are not implemented or they are 
halfheartedly. implemented; the economies would be caught in a 
stronger whirlwind of crisis. Meanwhile, poverty, misery, and disease 
would continue to grow. While Africa reaps the whirlwind of 
underdevelopment resulting from external dependency and_ the 
weakness of its states and markets, other crisis moments - internal 
wars, refugees, faminc, HIV/AIDS and so on would emerge with a 
vengeance. 


Connecting The External 

To protect the small national sovereignties, leaders of the new 
states have consolidated existing colonial links - some through trade 
or defence pacts, and others through both. Thus to date, Africa 
depends on Europe for the bulk of its external economic transactions 
(trade, aid and investment). But for France's unilateral military 
disengagement with her former African colonies, Francophone 
Africa's leaders would still be enjoying protection of their fragile 
sovereignties under the umbrella of the French military. Essentially, 
the political and economic elites who have championed the retention 
and strengthening of Africa's external linkages on the basis of the 
fragments of states and markets have benefited from syndrome of 
dependence, underdevelopment and crisis. 


The primacy of such narrow elite interest embedded in the 
nation-state explains the persistent attachment to Europe through a 
restructured dependency relationship such as the EU-ACP 
conventions that changed nothing but the form of external 
dependency. Just as the OAU was constructed on the existing state 
system, the reinvented relationship with the EU was based on the 
individual nation-states. This new relationship therefore consolidated 
the balkanization of Africa by ensuring that through the state's 
economic nexus with the former colonial powers - trade, aid and 
investment, the state system inherited from the colonial era would 
prevail to ensure that business with the rest of the world would be 
conducted on the basis of this common denominator - the nation-state. 
In short the African state has become an enduring obstacle to the 
political integration of Africa; but its political leaders would continue 
to frustrate this ultimate goal by defending their own parochial 


interests embedded in the nation-state. 
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Globalization and The ‘Captured’ State 

The pursuit of power for self-aggrandizement has blinded most 
African political and economic leaders to the fact that the African 
state is the weakest link in the global system of states. Hence they 
oblivious to the fact that the state's poor economic, ideological and 
institutional base positioned it at the periphery of the world system 
from the moment of political independence, and since then African 
countries have constituted the bulk of the Third World. 


Since the beginning of the 1980s Africa's weakness in the world 
system has been exposed by the global changes that have occurred, 
and the economic and social crisis that the countries have been 
experiencing. The indices of this weakness are staggering. Africa's 
participation in total global economic transactions has fallen sharply. 
Social indices like educational attainment and literacy rates, life 
expectancy; number of telephone lines and computers per population 
cluster, etc. are the lowest in the world. Africa is the only continent 
where poverty has been growing since the last decade and might 
continue to grow probably in the next fifty years; where HIV/AIDS 
and other plagues like civil wars and refuges and famine have plunged 
the level of social security to unacceptable levels. By the 1980s 
Africa's nation-states have been weakened by the spiral of economic 
crisis, authoritarianism, bad governance, and wars - among others; and 
it has woefully become incapable of discharging its domestic 
responsibilities (including providing social and physical sccurity for 
its citizens), and discharging its international responsibilities in trade, 
and economic and political diplomacy (including the payment of 
debt). Its economies were in a shambles and various efforts to salvage 
them had failed. It is because of the continent's weak states and 
markets that by the close of the 1980s it has been declassified from a 
third world into a fourth world position in the world system. It was at 
this juncture that the global expansion of capital and the information 
technology exploded. 


Globalization, as this process is generally called, has rendered 
African states fragile, and reduced them to mere agents of foreign 
capital, while the economies are being systematically te-adjusted back 
into the global economy not as equal and autonomous actors but as 
mere appendages. This has occurred through two contradictory 
processes. On the one hand, the developed countries have disengaged 
from Africa; and on the other hand the developed capitalist countries 
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have increased the scope and degree of their intervention in the 
internal affairs - economic and political - of African countries through 
the World Bank and the IMF. Disengagement has taken various 
forms; but it is in the economic sphere that it is most clearly 
manifested. Disengagement from the continent's economies has taken 
the form of disinvestments, diversion of trade and investment to more 
secure, stable and lucrative regions of the world. In general, there has 
been reluctance to provide aid or engage in any new economic 
ventures duc largely to a long record of economic mismanagement, as 
well as uncertain and often hostile legal and political environment. 


The dynamics of global economic restructuring has compounded 
the continent's abysmal economic performance since the closing 
decades of the last millennium and accelerated its marginalization, 
which has more or less justified the disengagement of the developed 
capitalist nations. Three related aspects of global economic 
restructuring account for this. The first is the growing share of 
knowledge-based goods and services in world trade following the 
revolution in information technology. Being a primary commodity 
producer/exporter, this shift in the science and technology of 
production has worsened Africa's old unequal exchange relations in 
international trade, which was then determined by high 
technology-based goods and services. Hence African countries have 
been left at the periphery of global trade, which is dominated by high 
technology, high knowledge-based merchandise that is, above all, 
concentrated in the OECD countries. 


Second, MNCs have become the main forces driving the 
internationalization of production, distribution, and management of 
goods and services through FDI. Though FDI worldwide has 
increased during the last two decades, the bulk of it is intra-MNCs, 
which are concentrated in the OECD countries. To compound this 
disadvantage in global economic transactions, there has also been a 
Strategic shift in the structure of investment. Until the 1950s, most 
FDI was concentrated in the primary sector. But by 1970 FDI in the 
primary sector accounted for only 22.7 percent of total FDI in contrast 
to 45.2 percent in the secondary sector, and 31 percent in the tertiary 
sector. In 1994 a new structure of investment could be perceived, as 
FDI in services accounted for the majority of FDI (53.6 percent), 
while the primary sector was down to 8.7 percent, and 
manufacturing's share had shrunk to 37.4 percent. Africa, as a primary 
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commodity producer, has therefore become a_ less attractive 
investment destination for FDI, which explains why the flow of FDIs 
into Africa has been a trickle. 


The third factor is the restructuring of the world economy into 3 
dominant economies - comprising the European Union, US/NAFTA 
and Japan to which the rest of the world's economies are linked in 
various asymmetrical trade relationships. There are, for example, the 
South America Common Market (MERCOSUR) and the Asia Pacific 
Economic Council (APEC), which are basically loose trading 
associations; and China and India, which are rapidly emerging 
(especially China) as independent actors in the global economy. These 
emerging economies are more closely linked to this triad, which 
remains the most powerful economies, accounting for the bulk of total 
global economic transactions. Between 1980 and 1993, this triad 
accounted for 75% of the world's FDL If ten of the most favoured 
additional nations are included, this expanded group accounted for 90 
percent of the world's FDI flows over the same period. The reality of 
the present world economic order is therefore that it is constituted by a 
well structured international division of labour in which, for example, 
the Middle East functions as the producer of oil and North Africa is 
retained as the satellite of the EU to deter uncontrollable migration 
from there. Africa, with the notable exception of South Africa, is at 
the bottom of this global economic apartheid. 


The restructuring of the world into few large capitalist economic 
entities with a single or hegemonic political regime has totally set new 
tules and demands for engagement in the global system. These 
developments should be acknowledged and seriously addressed by 
Africa's political and economic elites; because the rules of 
engagement are far beyond the flabby capacity of the phantom states 
of Africa. It is the logic of the new international division of labour and 
the determination of the continent's political and economic elites to 
remain part of it as individual nation-states that set the stage for 
intervention in the economies and politics of African countries. 


Even though Africa's economies have become marginalized in the 
global economy, the continent is not outside the global system as 
constituted. On the one hand, the continent has become dependent on 
the developed world for trade, aid and investment; and is externally 
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dependent even for security, peace and humanitarian assistance. On 
the other hand it still performs certain functions within the global 
economy. The mission of the IMF and the WB has been to ensure that 
the continent remains part of the world economy on condition that it 
complies with the laws of this liberal economic and political order. 
The purpose of the economic and political reform programmes is to 
ensure such compliance. 


Economic and political liberalization have had 2 effects on the 
African state. These must be born in mind in any integration scheme. 
First, the state has become even more fragile, unable to discharge its 
social responsibilities and perform crucial functions of public 
administration and management. This is a fiscal and institutional 
weakness, which has a long history but has been compounded by the 
economic liberalization policies. So that the African state is unable to 
provide social entitlements to its citizens; it is unable to manage 
public services and economic infrastructure, as well as formulate and 
implement economic policy satisfactorily. It is too weak to engage 
external economic actors and agents confidently and successfully. 
Another disturbing evidence of this recession in state capacity is the 
following. In the first decades of independence it was possible to find 
the state asserting its newly acquired sovereign power over foreign 
economic interests through a variety of nationalist policies - 
nationalization, state capitalism, indigenization, authenticity, etc., 
which accumulated capital assets either in the public domain or in the 
hands of its own citizens. Today, the state is selling off most of such 
assets, including even strategic ones like water and electricity 
gencrating systems, to the private sector - mainly foreign private 
investment; and it is doing so with the least resistance, because it just 
does not have the capacity to resist. The redefinition of the economic 
and social role of the state into a limited state, with responsibility for 
prudent fiscal and monetary management, limited intervention in the 
economy and in the provision of essential social services is a major 
causal factor in its fiscal and institutional weakness. 


Second, the state's democratic responsibility to its citizens has been 
circumscribed and limited to formal elections through democratic 
structures and procedures, and consultation with a network of 
domestic civil society structures. (i) The state is accountable to a 
global network of governance structures, which act on behalf of 
multinational capital and closely scrutinizes and monitors its policies 
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and actions. (ii) It has to respond to a network of INGOs, including 
the UNO and its agencies. (iii) It has to respond to demands by a 
network of domestic civil society organizations and NGOs. The last 
two levels of responsibility and accountability are interlinked into 
transnational civil societies and global social movements. The state no 
longer enjoys the modicum of autonomy that it possessed at the time 
of its birth: it is now a captured state - captured by transnational 
capital. In this position it can hardly be responsive to its own internal 
constituency - its citizens and their interest. 

Africa's Renaissance - The False Premise 

A major achievement of the economic and political reforms of the 
last twenty years or so is the consolidation of the continent into 
balkanized states and economies. It did so by basing the reform 
policies on existing states and economies as units of action. The result, 
as we have seen, is the further weakening of Africa's states and 
economies. 


The gallant initiatives that have been taken during the last 2 years 
or so to rethink Africa’s development within the framework of the 
NEPAD and the AU, the economic and political sides of the new 
frameworks, seem to be based on the same premise, which is the 
viability of the existing states. This is most likely to contribute to a 
further deterioration in the political and economic situation of the 
continent. A review of these new initiatives shows clearly that the 
limitations that were inherent in The Lagos Plan of Action and the 
OAU respectively have been reproduced. The NEPAD is essentially a 
rosary of development agendas without a clearly defined political 
strategy for operationalizing the set goals within the framework of a 
central executive organ that could exercise the necessary political 
power and the responsibility to drive forward the programme to 
achieve the set goals. It talks about the new political will regarding 
regional and continental goals of economic cooperation and 
integration, and mutual interdependence. It broaches the issue of 
African ownership and management on the bases of national and 
regional priorities and development plans; and African leaders taking 
joint responsibility for the set objectives. This blue print does not say 
how! What agent is to translate plans into actions and achieve desired 
results. Regional cooperation and integration do not even constitute a 
priority in the scheme of the NEPAD. By making the problem of 
limited markets its premise, the NEPAD conceptualizes Africa's 
integration as an economic project in a way that is similar to existing 
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tegional integration projects. Compared to The Lagos Plan of Action, 
which sought to strengthen regional economic groupings, the NEPAD 
aims at strengthening the capacity of states in Africa as the basis for 
regional integration. In this regard, NEPAD is retrogressive. 


The AU does not transcend the limitations of the OAU. It aims at 
achieving greater unity and solidarity between African countries and 
peoples in conformity with the ultimate objective of the OAU Charter 
and the AEC. Like the OAU its building blocks are the individual 
members states. Hence the AU's highest organ is the Assembly of 
Heads of States and Governments. With slight innovations such as the 
creation of a Pan African Parliament and a Court of Justice, the AU 
promises to be a mere replica, more or less, of the OAU. 


The Missing Link: A Central Political Agency 

Africa's existing states and markets offer a dangerous and 
self-defeating framework for achieving a renaissance. External 
dependence and the economic reform policies, which are premised on 
the legitimacy and sanctity of existing states and markets, provide 
ample lessons. After two decades of futile economic reforms, dividing 
and ruling the continent, the developed countries are now being quite 
selective about which nation-states to support. Those that allegedly 
promise successful adjustment are seen as the obvious candidates. But 
the usual conditionalities that strengthen the continent's 
marginalization are attached such privileged support. Second, even 
though the economic reforms sought to weaken the State, two lessons 
stand out quite clearly. First, countries with strong states (usually 
authoritarian states) were the ones that showed signs of successful 
adjustment. Second, the state system remains the key actor in 
international transactions, both political and economic, as well as a 
key agent in national economic development. A capable state is the 
only one that can strategically position a country in the global political 
economy, and successfully engage in prudent bargaining with various 
economic actors - private business interests, financial and trade 
institutions (both bilateral and niultilateral) and other states; just as it 
is a condition for successfully dealing with the equally urgent internal 
development imperatives. But the existing African states are too 
fragile, too weak, to be rehabilitated for such pressing national and 
international tasks. It does not have the necessary capacity to act at 
both levels. 
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Africa's political and economic leaders have to acknowledge this 
reality and invent a new state that is much bigger in material and 
institutional terms than the existing states, one whose total social 
power is capable of pursuing the interest of the continent in the 
international political economy. The continent has for a long time 
been the object of restructuring into balkanized states and markets by 
foreign political and economic interests. If this can be stopped to 
enable the continent to bail itself out of its development crisis and 
marginalization, then the creation of a mega state is historic necessity 
- a revolutionary demand. The missing link in contemporary efforts to 
counter this external engineering has been the failure to invent such a 
mega state with the necessary quantum of material (that is, social, 
economic and ideological) power as well as institutional capacity to 
express and defend the interest of the peoples of the continent in the 
global system, and develop an independent development paradigm to 
move the continent forward. 


There is need for more than one mega state for a continent of more 
than 50 nation-states. Mega states, endowed with a plenitude of 
executive power and deriving their democratic power and mandate 
from all the economic, social and ideological forces represented in 
their respective regions - Eastern, Central, Western, Northern and 
Southern Africa respectively - will constitute the primary force that 
can counter Africa's engineering from outside, and exercise necessary 
autonomy and power to represent their respective regional republics 
within the continent in the international political economy. 


Recently, speakers and parliamentarians of national and the 
ECOWAS parliaments met in Accra on the theme "The role of national 
parliaments and the West African Community Parliament in 


sub-regional integration". In a communiquys, they asked for the 
impossible. They pleaded, among others demands, that the Community 
Parliament should be cndowed with legislative and supervisory powers 
instead of its current consultative and advisory powers; it should be 
constituted through popular elections; and that national parliaments 
should collaborate with the Community Parliament to implement 
existing Community protocols. Earlier on, the meeting had deliberated 
on a broad range of concerns including the need for a common tariff and 
currency for the sub-region, and the need for fiscal and monetary 
discipline to facilitate the adoption of a common currency and common 
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economic policy. They had called on community member-states to bury 
their narrow national sovereignties for a regional sovereignty. These arc 
impossible demands because the existing states still constitute an 
obstacle to the political integration of Western Africa just as it docs in 
other parts of the continent. The construction of a mega state from the 
political union of existing states will unify all discrete executive powers, 
and create a new executive agency whose power will override all 
existing powers in the various regions. The new political executive 
center will command necessary material power and be able to enhance 
the capacity of the state for productive engagement in the international 
political economy and for internal development. The problem of 
harmonization, non-implementation, and __ inter-state rivalry — will 
disappear; for there will one mega nation-state serving different parts of 
the new political community together. Development policy will be single 
nation-state policy for the whole political community; political 
competition and rivalry would occur within a single political 
community, and development policy will serve the economic and social 
interests of the citizens of the new nation-state. And even though the 
current problems of famine, civil wars, poverty, discase and ignorance as 
well as bad governance at various levels of the new state will not 
disappear overnight, there will occur within a large political framework 
where the capacity to deal with the will be infinitely larger. 


Chapter VI 


Economics Of African Union 


S.K.B.Asante* 


INTRODUCTION 


Indeed, the total integration of the African economy on a continental 
scale is the only way in which the African states can achieve anything 
like the levels of the industrialised countries. 

sass Kwame Nkrumah 1 


Keeping in mind the challenges of globalisation and marginalisation, 
the only choice for Africa's salvation lies in the continental union 
of African states 


sieidees Adbelaziz Bouteflika 2 

Ay we enter a new era in the history of our continent, we commit ourselves 

to the principles and objectives that we Set out in the Constitutive Act of 

our Union ...We also rededicate ourselves to implementing all programmes, 

policies and decisions of the African Union. 

vuuuDurban Declaration of Heads of State and Government on the 
Occasion of the Launching of the African Union.3 

As always throughout history, times of crisis concentrate the mind 
and compel creativity. This is true of much of Africa at the dawn of 
the twenty-first century: the very intensity of the development crisis - 
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compounded, since the early 1990s, by the combination of increasing 
globalisation and liberalisation, the emerging world of trading blocs in 
Europe, the Americas and East Asia and the rapid changes in 
technology - has produced a re-evaluation of policies in the past, 
present and future at the highest political level - the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) system. For one major response to the crisis was 
the adoption, in September 1999, of the Sirte Declaration by the 
African Heads of State and Government which paved the way for the 
creation of an African Union (AU), which was formally launched with 
pomp and pageantry in the Durban city of South Africa in July 2002. 
The decision to adopt the Constitutive Act governing the Union was a 
great show of unity among African leaders who realised that the AU 
was the best way for the contincnt to hasten the process of economic 
integration laid down in the Abuja Declaration of 1991 establishing 
the African Economic Community (AEC), which held out the prospect 
of 'African - wide monetary and economic union’ and a continental 
Parliament by the year 2025. The onrush of globalisation in the 1990s 
made it clear that the leisurely pace towards a united Africa was 
woefully inadequate. Hence the fast-track process to establish an 
African Union, to ensure the speedy establishment of the African 
Central Bank, the African Monetary Union, the African Court of 
Justice and, in particular, the Pan - African Parliament. As Guy 
Arnold recently put it, African Union is required for 'a united action to 
meet the challenges of globalisation.' 4 


The African Union is a political project with a major economic 
component, manifest in the commitment to economic and monetary 
union. As with the slow growth of the idea of a European Union to the 
north, so in Africa economic considerations have provided the 
building blocs for union. The Union provides an opportunity to 
rekindle the political commitment to Africa's unity. It also places the 
challenge of stepping up the pace of regional integration at the 
forefront of the continent's agenda. It obliges Africa's leaders, at all 
levels, to consider seriously how to transform today's important but 
limited integration process into a more far-reaching and effective 
continent-wide instrument for economic and political unification. 

This ambitious scheme has raised some disturbing questions. Can a 
continental African union be achieved? As Green and Seidman noted 
many years ago, African economic and political union ‘is a 
revolutionary concept.’ 5 But have the African countries and their 
leaders the requisite political will and capacity for such a revolution? 
Will the nature and content of Africa's external dependence on capital 
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and technology change to allow for an autonomous and self-reliant 
mode of production envisaged in the union? Given Africa's 
inheritance of incorporation within the world system, the transnational 
linkages of Africa's bourgeoisie with external classes and 
corporations, coupled with the seeming resilience of Eur-African 
integration exemplified by the European Union (EU) - African Lome 
Conventions since February 1975 6, replaced in June 2000 by the 
Cotonou Agreement 7, any such moves on the part of African states 
beyond the ‘imported model' and towards disengagement and 
promotion of the strategy of continental economic and political union 
are likely to prove the most problematic. However, given the growing 
spread of democracy and good governance in Africa today, coupled 
with the emerging new and dynamic leadership that has led to the 
adoption of the all-important new development initiative, the New 
Partnership for Africa's Development (NEPAD), to provide a 
significant support and boost to the development efforts on the 
continent, there appears to be much hope for an effective 
establishment of an AU. 

This paper takes a critical look at the economics of the African 
Union highlighting the challenges confronting the new continental 
economic scheme. Following this introductory section, section II 
provides a brief background to the African Union. Section III 
examines briefly the kind of African Union envisaged in the 
Constitutive Act, while section IV highlights the economic 
dimensions to the Union, specifically, its aim at hastening the process 
of economic integration laid down at Abuja in 1991, and restated in 
Article 1 (f) of the Constitutive Act. This section also examines briefly 
the relationship between the AU and NEPAD. Section V devotes 
attention to the challenges of implementation of the Constitutive ACT 
establishing the AU, while section VI concludes with a way forward. 

Il, EARLY EFFORTS TOWARDS ECONOMIC UNION 

‘Self-reliance’ and ‘unity' with the obvious policy of regional or 
continental economic integration have been in the forefront of 
discussions in Africa since the massive movement towards 
independence in the late 1950s and early 1960s. There was immediate 
recognition that while independence had been the primary goal, 
African countries were largely artificial by-products of the colonial 
scramble of the era of the 1884 - 1885 Berlin Conference, that many 
African countries were too small to be economically viable, and that 
the transformation of political into economic decolonisation 
necessarily required concerted action. The obvious way to overcome 
the weakness of Africa's 'balkanisation' was to unify it. Kwame 
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Nkrumah, the first president of Ghana, admirably captured the 
feelings of Africa in the citation at the beginning of this study. An 
Africa divided could never control its own economy destiny and 
therefore never be genuinely independent. It was against this 
background that the idea of an African common market or an 
economic community as an approach to integration at the continental 
level was reflected in the resolutions of the various pan-African 
conferences held during the early years of African independence. The 
three historic All- African Peoples Conferences held in 1958, 1960 
and 1961 respectively, and the Second Conference of Independent 
African States held in Addis Ababa in June 1960, advocated the 
establishment of a broad, continental common market. For it was 
generally felt that an African common market, ‘devoted uniquely to 
African interests, would more efficaciously promote the true 
requirements of the African states.’ 8 

The pan-African common market idea was closely linked to the 
African political unity movement directed against European 
imperialism and neo-colonialism. For to attempt an economic union in 
isolation from political unification is ‘utterly unrealistic’. It must be 
recognised that basic choices of economic strategy and the foci of 
development programmes are always political as well as economic. 
Thus to radical leaders like Nkrumah, the unity of the countries of 
Africa was seen as an indispensable precondition for the speediest and 
fullest development, not only of the totality of the continent, but also 
of the independent countries linked together in the union. He 
advocated the ‘high politics' of continental political unity while 
expressing reservations about regionalism or regional federations, as 
regional loyalties might give rise to power politics or ‘enable the 
imperialists and neo-colonialists to fish in such troubled waters.’ 9 

The continental approach to African development undoubtedly 
over-estimated the strength of political unity and underestimated the 
difficulties of welding together largely nationalistic societies differing 
in size and level of development so soon after independence. Indeed, 
in the early 1960s, the concept of continental unity of interests was 
tenuous, despite the common heritage of colonialism in Africa. 
Continental African union or economic integration, therefore 
remained a ‘dream of unity' in the sixties. Neither Nkrumah's 
enthusiasm for the noble pan-African ideal of political unity and 
economic continentalism nor Julius Nyerere's preferred incremental 
regionalism leading eventually towards pan-Africanism went beyond 
the stage of theoretical discussions. Although, in January 1965, 
African states glibly mentioned a plan for an African common market 
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and large - scale integration of trade and industries, this was a far cry, 
as no concrete action was taken to implement it. Similarly, the various 
OAU decisions, resolutions and declarations at summits, such as those 
at Algiers in September 1968, Addis Ababa in August 1970 and May 
1973, Libreville in 1977 and Kinshasa in 1976 never saw the light of 
day. Perhaps the most significant source of inspiration is the Lagos 
Plan of Action and the Final Act of Lagos (1980), which reaffirmed 
the commitment to establish an African common market, that came 
into being eleven years later, in June 1991, as the African Economic 
Community. Thus the Sirte Declaration calling for the establishment 
of an African Union was a revival of the pan-African and continental 
economic and political integration dream since the late 1950s, a 
somewhat African counterpart of the European Union (EU). What is 
the nature of the AU that has been established? How different is the 
AU from the EU and such similar organisations as the Gulf 
Corporation Council, which is a common security pact, MERCOSUR 
in the southern zone of Latin America, which focuses on subregional 
economic integration, including infrastructure, or the Association of 
the South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), which has sought subregional 
integration along a rather different path to the European experience? 
What is the meaning of the concept of an AU? 


II. THE AFRICAN UNION: WHAT IS IT? 

There are various forms of economic and political union or 
integration, which are often identified with a decrease of the sovereign 
power of the member states and an increase of the influence of the 
supranational control authority. The AU, as envisaged in the 
Constitutive Act, takes a pluralist approach, which recommends a 
form of loose association based on the sovereignty of nation-states. To 
be precise, it does not provide for an end to the sovereignty of Africa's 
individual states. Current African rulers and elites are no more ready 
to accept the end of national sovereignty now than in Kwame 
Nkrumah's time. Col. Gaddafi is quoted to have stated personally that 
he wants a united African government, as Nkrumah did 10, but the 
text signed at Lome in July 2000 does not provide for this, even as a 
future possibility. It does list, among other objectives of the Union, 
acceleration of ‘political and socio-economic integration’ (Article3(c)), 
but without specifying that this will mean a pan- African government. 
And Article 3 (b) says the objectives include ‘to defend the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and independence of its member 
states’. It envisages integration or union as ‘pluralistic community of 
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states' that is developing links of international cooperation. African 
leaders have not therefore adopted the federalist approach to union or 
integration, which entails setting up a supranational federal authority 
to regulate the behaviour of the constituent states and to assume many 
of their sovereign rights and obligations. Consequently, the AU that 
has been launched is different from the Union of African States idea 
advocated by Nkrumah in the 1960s. 

The AU has been conceived as an institution with a re-invigorated 
mandate and mission and reflects a new vision for the continent. The 
Union should be seen and understood as a developmental 
Orgunisation, and not merely as a_ traditional coordinating 
inter-governmental body. The objectives of the AU envisage a 
fundamental re-ordering of the economic, political, social and cultural 
spaces, through the development of programmes at the level of 
member states and their readiness to implement those programmes 
within the parameters agreed upon collectively within the Union. The 
Union also aims to create a set of core values such as constitutional 
tule in African states, peace, democracy and respect for human rights. 
It is suggested that the AU itself should be as democratic as possible, 
moving as rapidly as possible towards establishing a directly-elected 
Pan-African Parliament, in accordance with the Constitutive Act. All 
this entails a change in the organisational methods and procedures, so 
as to ensure that the business of the new institution is done differently, 
in the different environment ushered in by the new challenges of the 
new century. 

The architects of the AU have sought a blueprint inspired by the 
strongest and most effective model of regional unification that exists, 
namely the European Union. The EU is the most successful instance 
of regional political and economic integration in modern times, and its 
successes deserve study and, where possible, emulation. One aspect of 
the EU model that has not been followed in Africa is the centrality of 
elections and democratic referenda to approve countries' accession to 
the Union and to its key components. In all cases in which European 
countries joined the EU and its precursors, or adopted the single 
currency, the issue was either a major theme of a democratic 
multi-party election, or a referendum, or both. The weakness of this 
democratic component in the AU process is an important issue that 
warrants careful attention. While on paper the AU resembles the EU, 
it is politically more sympathetic to the ASEAN model. It is based on 
governments whose immediate priority is to preserve their national 
sovereignty, not to pool it. However, lacking the strong state 
structures, common security interests, and dynamic economies of 
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South-East Asia, we have to ask whether the ASEAN model is also 
easily transferable. In many respects, the AU is an experiment in a 
whoily new kind of regional union. We might call this an ‘aspirational 
union’, It is an expression of an end- point, a culmination of a process, 
rather than a stepping stone. But how might an ‘aspirational blucprint’ 
work? There is a model and a parallel. The model is a regional union, 
such as the EU or indeed ASEAN, seen from the viewpoint of its 
successful completion. Under this model, the importance of the 
blueprint in the AU Constitutive Act is that it specifies the final 
destination. But the main challenge is the roadmap: the regional and 
continental economic integration, which is very crucial for Africa 
today. 


IV THE ECONOMIC DIMENSIONS 

The agreements of the OAU in Sirte, Libya, in 1999, and Lusaka, 
Zambia, in 2001, demonstrate renewed determination to move ahead 
with continent-wide integration. The Constitutive Act has taken the 
process of economic integration a significant step beyond the Abuja 
Treaty. It speaks of conviction to accelerate the process of the 
implementation of the Abuja Treaty to achieve greater unity and 
solidarity between African countries. It also identifies, as one of its 
objectives, the issue of coordination and harmonisation of policies of 
the Regional Economic Communities (RECs) for the gradual 
attainment of the objectives of the Union. Furthermore, the 
Constitutive Act provides details (in Articles 13, 14, 15, 19 and 22) 
which specifically address the question of economic integration. Also, 
the involvement of the African peoples and the introduction of culture 
as a main domain of action of the AU render the Constitutive Act even 
more comprehensive than the Abuja Treaty in addressing economic, 
social and cultural issues. 

By moving ahead with the AU concept, the idea of regionalism has 
been given a great boost. A pragmatic regional integration agenda 
holds out the prospects of improved living standards for the people of 
Africa and the dividends of assured peace and stability that will accrue 
from the synergies between diplomacy and development. It also offers 
a gateway for the continent to enter the competitive global market. 
Furthermore, a strong regional economy can facilitate the pooling of 
risks between otherwise vulnerable economies, and enable the 
continent to exploit complementarities and attract the levels of 
investment required to sustain economy growth and development in 
Africa 11 
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Therefore the significance of the economic cooperation and 
integration dimensions of the Constitutive Act can hardly be 
over-emphasised, particularly when viewed against the background of 
the development challenges confronting Africa at the dawn of the 
twenty-first century. Although with the end of apartheid in South 
Africa, the African continent is politically free, it is economically 
dependent and unable to play an effective role in the global economic 
setting. Given that the former colonial powers, Britain and France, 
have GNPs each equivalent to more than the sum of the GNPs of the 
entire African continent, it is not surprising that most African 
countries have found it almost impossible to compete economically on 
their own. This has helped impoverish what should be a rich 
continent; its weakness has ensured the continued exploitation of 
Africa by Europe in particular, as almost every country has become 
ensnared in the aid and debt trap. Only collaboration in regional 
groups and at the continental level, as envisaged in the African Union, 
will make it possible for Africa to meet the giants of the economic 
world on something like even terms. As it is, forty years after 
independence, at the beginning of the new century, the African 
continent still only accounts for 2 per cent of world trade, and neither 
collectively nor individually can its members afford to forgo any trade 
opportunities that come their way. As a result, Africa is constantly at 
the mercy of cconomic pressures it has neithcr the organisation nor the 
clout to defy or alter. Therefore, economic integration in general, as 
provided for in the Constitutive Act, is not only desirable; it is 
necessary if Africa is to industrialise, develop intra-African trade, 
develop the capacity to participate effectively in the evolving global 
linkages and interdependence, reduce her vulnerability to fluctuating 
overseas markets, mobilise and maximise scarce resources of capital 
and skills, and finally forge the way to effective African unity, both 
political and economic. 

The rapidly changing international trading environment has 
transformed African cooperation from a regional necessity into a 
continental imperative -- as reflected in the AU -- the urgent strategic 
basis for the corporate survival of the African economy. As noted 
above, African countrics simply cannot develop or even survive 
independently in the present global economy. This is because, on a 
world scale, they are too fragmented and too minuscule to be 
economically viable. Regional and continental cooperation and 
integration will enable Africa to develop regional markets as a 
stepping stone towards better and broader participation in the global 
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economy, as it would create opportunities for a strong bargaining 
position for Africa in relation to the rest of the world. Viewed 
against the background of the disappointment with the achievements 
of the African regional economic cooperation and integration 
schemes, including the continental African Economic Community, 
crucial questions may be raised about the prospects of the AU in 
realising the objectives of continental African economic union. To 
what extent can the AU be realistically described as a new hope for 
Africa, particularly in the process of African development? How 
different is the AU from the AEC, its immediate predecessor 
organisation? As the Union constitutes a higher form of integration 
and unity, does it have the enhanced capacity to deal with the crisis 
facing the continent in the political, economic and social fields? How 
will the AU relate to existing institutions and new initiatives such as, 
in particular the NEPAD? 

The Relationship Between NEPAD And AU 

NEPAD and AU are the most significant continent-wide economic 
initiatives to emerge in contemporary Africa. The former, specifically, 
is a wide-ranging vision for promoting better government, ending 
Africa's wars, eradicating poverty, and placing African countries, both 
individually and collectively, on a path of sustainable growth and 
development. Most importantly, NEPAD distinguishes itself from 
other plans by its drive to ensure African ownership, responsibility 
and leadership in the continent's development. NEPAD's principles 
and objectives include: achieving and sustaining an annual growth rate 
in its gross domestic product of seven per cent for the next fifteen 
years; attracting $64 billion a year in foreign direct investment to 
Africa; increasing investment in human resource development; 
promoting the role of women in all its activities; and reducing Africa's 
poverty rate by half between 1990 and 2015.12 This important change 
in African policy formulation, economic and political integration 
should bolster the chances of the effective implementation of the 
programmes of the AU. 

Although NEPAD is not integrally linked to the AU, it shares many 
of the same principles and aims. Ostensibly, however, the NEPAD 
plan is generally considered as a programme of the AU, but in the 
minds of many, NEPAD and the AU are separate entities. The 
establishment of a separate secretariat for NEPAD in Midrand, South 
Africa, has reinforced this view. Additionally, the different 
approaches taken by AU and NEPAD leaders and officials in 
presenting the two initiatives to African governments and civil society 
groups has only strengthened this perception. 
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If perceptions of divisions between NEPAD and the AU persist, 
this is only likely to undermine both initiatives. Indeed, both 
initiatives must be seen as part of the same historical, strategic 
struggle for Africa's political renaissance and economic recovery. 
According to this view, NEPAD cannot continue to exist outside the 
AU; the plan can only succeed as part of the AU. Adedeji has recently 
argued that now that the AU has been formally launched, NEPAD 
should be firmly considered as part of the Union. By so doing, the 
AU's credibility will be enhanced and Africans will feel more assured 
that NEPAD is theirs.13 In other words, if NEPAD is to be one of the 
major instruments for achieving the Union's objectives of promoting 
sustainable development, it should not have a separate secretariat of 
its own. The AU's secretariat is the Commission and all matters 
relating to NEPAD should be transferred to it. Similarly, a modus 
operandi must be devised to integrate the NEPAD Implementation and 
Monitoring Committee with the AU as provided for in the Union's 
Constitutive Act. 

NEPAD is meant to complement and help map out the AU and it 
seems that with properly mapped out strategies and with 
people-centred initiatives, this time round Africa must move closer to 
unity. There are, however, major challenges facing the AU to which 
the following section devotes attention. 


V. THE CONSTITUTIVE ACT: CHALLENGES OF IMPLEMENTATION 

The establishment of the AU presents a unique opportunity to all 
member states and, indeed, to all the peoples of Africa from all walks 
of life to endow the continent with an effective and efficient legal and 
institutional mechanism to respond to their aspirations. It is also a 
challenge to the creativity of the African people to bring all the 
variables of Africa's integrated political, economic, social and cultural 
development under the umbrella of the AU. It must be stressed, 
however, that as good and enticing as the AU project may look on 
paper, even the most optimistic of Pan-Africanist cannot help but be 
scared by the sheer magnitude of the hurdles to be overcome to make 
this a reality. With the Constitutive Act having already entered into 
force on 26 May 2001, the biggest challenge is to move from talk and 
prescription to action and to change the assumption that once goals for 
cooperation have been set, implementation will automatically follow. 

The experience of the implementation of the Treaty of the AEC, 
coupled with the very limited achievements that have been made since 
the Abuja Treaty came into force in May 1994, shows that it would 
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not at all be easy for the AU to realise its noble objectives. Although 
the Abuja Treaty has been in force for almost a decade, despite the 
crucial role of the regional economic communities (RECs) as building 
blocs of the AEC, little or no effort has been made, for example, 
towards preparation of comprehensive and up-to-date information on 
what programmes the RECs have established in all the areas of 
priority action, what progress has been made, what problems have 
impeded implementation and in what ways the AEC can contribute to 
speeding up the implementation of the programmes. Measures to 
expand relations among the RECs and to promote co-ordination and 
harmonisation among them have still not been elaborated. Nor have 
measures been established to promote the harmonisation of strategies, 
policies and programmes within and among the RECs.14 The report 
on the implementation of the Abuja Treaty, which was submitted to 
the July 2001 Lusaka summit of the OAU, shows clearly that the 
implementation of the AEC Treaty to promote continental cooperation 
has posed a major challenge not only to the RECs and the OAU/AEC 
secretariat but also to all other African organisations and institutions 
concerned with cooperation and integration at all levels.15 

Similarly, the implementation of the Constitutive Act establishing 
the AU poses a number of fundamental challenges. What, for 
example, is the sequencing of cooperation? The AU process is 
founded on a sharing of powers between states that have hitherto 
retained sovereign control over all aspects of decision-making. In 
reality, due to aid dependence and lack of resources, this sovereign 
contro! has often remained fictional, but governments have continued 
to claim their right to independent decision making. Treaty obligations 
such as commitment to an African Economic Union have rarely been 
implemented in full. 

Another disturbing challenge relates to resource requirements for 
the AU Commission and other institutions. The first issue here is, 
have the Commission and the other organs been budgeted? And to 
what extent can their tasks be shared with existing institutions in order 
to cut down duplication and reduce costs? Second, it is evident that, 
under any scenario, the AU will be much more expensive than the 
OAU or the AEC. Where will the resources come from? If these 
resources are to be primarily membership dues, how will the AU 
augment its resources in comparison with the OAU which has always 
had chronic funding problems? Or will the AU be seeking other 
sources of funding? Given that most African countries are highly 
dependent on concessional finance from OECD countries for their 
basic budgetary requirements, does it make sense for the AU to turn to 
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these governments, or will it be advisable to go directly to 
international aid partners for its financial needs? That in turn, 
however, has far-reaching political implications for the accountability 
of the Commission and the other organs of the AU. It should be borne 
in mind that the viability and credibility of the AU will depend 
critically on its level of resourcing. 

Other interlocking hurdles include (a) how to fully equip the 
Commission, the principal implementation arm of the AU, with the 
necessary human and financial resources to enable it to develop and 
articulate its vision and programmes as well as monitor them; (b) how 
to select the individuals who will head the AU institutions and, closely 
related to this, (c) how to avoid the situation where governments 
remove their least desired individuals to multilateral institutions, or 
merely pursue placing their people in post in order to have a presence; 
and (d) how to define clearly the institutional relationship between the 
RECs and the AU in order to re-affirm the role and status of the RECs 
as the pillars on which the economic integration of the African 
continent will be pursued and fostered under the AU. Does the AU 
propose to integrate RECs into its structure, or to cooperate with 
them? Will the RECs continue to exist as autonomous entities or is it 
envisaged that, over time, they will gradually be absorbed into the 
AU? If the ‘integration’ or absorption scenario is followed, how will 
this occur? If the ‘cooperation' scenario is followed --- which is the 
most realistic given the relative capacities of the organisations as they 
exist today -- -- mechanisms will be required to promote and monitor 
consistently between RECs' policies and their compatibility with the 
long-term aim of regional convergence. 

Issues may also be raised on the establishment of the AU. What, 
for example, should be the timing and sequencing for establishing the 
African Central Bank, the African Monetary Fund, the African 
Investment Bank, and the many other institutions envisaged? What 
should be the priority areas for states to begin to cede sovereignty of 
some aspects of decision-making and share power with the AU? What 
would be the capacity requirements to design, manage and run the 
AU's many institutions? How will the AU reinforce and complement 
the activities not only of the RECs but also of such other regional 
bodies, as the African Development Bank and the Economic 
Commission for Africa? How will the AU work with national 
governments, civil society organisations and the private sector? 

Besides, there are a host of obstacles that could hamper the 
effective realisation of the objectives of the AU. Among these are 
poor transport and communications infrastructure, lack of genuine 
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political commitments of member states to economic integration 
schemes, woefully inadequate institutional mechanisms to manage 
cooperation and integration at the national level, poor participation of 
the private sector, interest groups and civil society organisations in 
economic cooperation and integration arrangements, political 
instability, knee-deep indebtedness, and the multiplicity of conflicts. 

As already noted, African countries suffer from the blights of 
poverty and dependence in excess: absolute levels of poverty are 
growing, countries are reliant on exporting primary commodities and 
labour, levels of domestic and inward investment are low, and recent 
world trade agreements are not bringing any appreciable benefits to 
the continent. Currently, Africa displays a low level of 
implementation of treaty obligations. This is due to (a) unwillingness 
to sacrifice sovereignty, leading to (b) unwillingness to incorporate 
international treaties into domestic law and give powers to 
supranational bodies and (c) a low level of institutional development, 
so that the hard bureaucratic work of implementing obligations is 
rarely actually carried out. This problem is not unique to economic 
integration treaties: African governments often sign up to regional and 
international commitments without first scrutinising in detail the 
requirements of fulfilling their obligations. Problems of weak 
institutional capacity are exacerbated by brain drain, prevailing 
under-resourcing of educational institutions, and the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic. 


These daunting challenges to the operation of the AU are not 
unsurmountable, given genuine commitment to a continental 
economic union and the strong political will to succeed. Among the 
favourable factors that tend to give grounds for hope in the AU project 
are first, the widening influence of democracy, which has created new 
possibilities for African populations to take more active part in 
shaping the economic, political or security landscape. And second, the 
economic reforms, which favour increased participation of the private 
sector and productivity gains which should improve the 
competitiveness of local firms on international markets. The third 
decisive element stems from intensification of regional links in other 
parts of the world, which has reinforced the conviction of African 
leaders that they must unite in order to enable the continent to 
participate more effectively in the new international relationships. 
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VI. THE WAY FORWARD 

The launching of the AU represents a historic opportunity to 
accelerate the process of regional and continental economic 
integration to meet the challenges of globalisation and marginalisation 
of the African continent and the rapidly changing situation in the 
world economy. To this end, this section of the paper seeks to 
highlight the following policy measures and strategies as agenda for 
the effective operation of the AU. 


Establish an effective AU Commission 

Accelerate the setting up of the AU Commission, which should be 
given the necessary mandate and authority to enable it to initiate 
programmes as well as assist member states with their 
implementation. As the principal implementation arm of the AU, the 
Commission should be fully equipped with the necessary human and 
financial resources to enable it to develop and articulate its vision and 
programmes as well as monitor them. 


Define relationship between AU and RECs 

There is the urgent need for a clear definition of the legal and 
functional relationship between the AU and the RECs and for 
re-affirmation of the RECs as building blocs of the AU. To this end, 
the RECs should adopt the same economic integration approach to 
enable the AU to move as far as possible towards implementation of 
its objectives. 

Create a special economic unit 

The AU should consider creating a special economic unit to deal 
specifically with any IMF and World Bank programmes for individual 
member states, as many African states do not possess the expertise to 
argue their cases with such organisations, while AU could develop 
such expertise to be made available to all its members.. 

Establish high - level monitoring and implementation group 

AU should establish a high -level monitoring and implementation 
group, like the NEPAD Peer Review Mechanism, to monitor and 
assess periodically the rate of implementation of AU programmes and 
projects and the stage of progress of the Union. 


Create technically equipped national integration institutions 

As progress of the AU would very much depend on_ the 
management of integration process at the national level, high-ranking 
effective national integration institutions with adequate competence 
and capacity be created in each member state of the Union. 
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Sustain political commitment 

If there is one overarching lesson to be learned from the African 
experience in the field of regionalism, it is that a regional union 
cannot proceed far without a strong political foundation. Sustained 
political commitment is therefore a necessary first step towards the 
AU. 


Train in the technology of economic union 

Training of the staff of the African Union in the technology of 
continental economic union or integration constitutes a crucial step 
towards enhancing the capacity of the institutions of the AU. 
Improving human resource capacity will be a key element in the 
operationalisation of the AU. 


Broaden the engagement and make the private sector a driving 
force 

Up to now the AU process has been driven almost exclusively by 
governments. It is necessarily a sovereign process, but the experience 
of elsewhere indicates that success will depend upon broadening the 
ownership of the process, so as engage others like the private sector 
and civil society organisations more fully. Specifically, the private 
sector has to be driving force, with governments in a supportive role, 
providing better governance and a better climate for business.. 


Popularise the AU 

The AU should be popularised to canvass a wide-range of views 
and opinions on the meaning, concept, scope and coverage of the 
Union and its implications - economic and political - to the African 
populations, targeting, in particular, the youth, trade unions, the 
various segment of civil society, policy-makers etc. Major measures to 
be taken may include (a) wide distribution of the copies of the 
Constitutive Act; (b) organisation of regional workshop with RECs, 
civil society and media organisations; and (c) identification and 
establishment of a media constituency for the AU: major national and 
international newspapers, magazines, radio and TV. 


CONCLUSION 

The creation of the AU has brought to fruition the long cherished 
dream of uniting Africa's more than 700 million people. It is a giant 
step towards the goal of unifying the continent's fragmented and 
vulnerable national economies into a single, more powerful economic 
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bloc. The AU is a major historic undertaking which must be seen as 
vital for Africa's economic survival, in the face of its economic crisis 
and growing marginalisation in world affairs. In the face of 
globalisation and the formation of trade and political blocs in Europe, 
the Americas and South East Asia, it is envisaged that the AU will 
push for favourable trade relations with the rest of the world and 
enable Africa to play an effective role in the brave new world of the 
twenty-first century. 

Against this background, this paper has focused a special attention 
on the economic dimensions of the AU highlighting the interlocking 
challenges that Africa will face in making the Union a reality. The 
task of building the AU is a complex one, which required time and 
Tesources and the active participation of the Union's member states. 
These states are required to work in partnership with the organs and 
institutions of the AU and contribute to its sustainability not only in 
terms of financial resources, but also by according it the required 
political and diplomatic support which is essential for building an 
organisation which all the nations and peoples of Africa will feel they 
truly belong, with a renewed sense of unity, cohesion and solidarity. 

As the AU is a political as much as an economic project, sustained 
political commitment is required to put in place agreed policies and 
plans towards the realisation of its objectives. To this end, we should 
recognise that by dint of their shecr market size and industrial base, 
the more African powerful states, such as South Africa, Nigeria and 
Egypt, have a special role to play in pushing the Union. These 
countries can act as poles of growth. They can also lead the way 
through variable geometry or multi-speed development, whereby it is 
possible for certain states to proceed on an accelerated track of 
regional integration. 

To conclude, it must be stressed, even ad nauscam, that on the 
whole, the success of the AU will require great stamina and iron 
political will, combined with readiness to accept a seemingly endless 
serics of negotiations and compromises. Kofi Annan, the United 
Nations Secretary General, was not far from the truth, when in 
welcoming the launch of the AU, in Durban, sounded a note of 
warning to the African leaders: 

Let us be careful not to mistake hope for achievement. 

Let us not risk jeopardising what we have already achieved. 

And let us not imagine that, once proclaimed, our Union will 

become a reality without further effort.16 
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Chapter VII 
Civil Society, the People and the 
African Union 


Prof. Dani W. Nabudere* 


Introduction 

The speed with which the proclamation of the African Union-AU 
was been handled clearly testified to the pressures of the decp-seated 
crisis afflicting the post-colonial African state. At the OAU 
extraordinary summit of the African heads of state held in the Libyan 
Mediterranean city of in Sirte at the beginning of March 2001, the 
OAU Executive Chairman and president of Togo, Gnassingbe 
Eyadema declared the establishment of the African Union, which by 
July 2002 had already replaced the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU) founded in 1963. This launching of the AU has been 
buttressed by a number of other activities and programmes, which are 
intended to culminate in a more comprehensive and coherent 
continental organisation. 

Although countries such as Nigeria and South Africa advocated 
caution in rushing to the establishment of the Union, calling for more 
time to consider the implications, no voice was heard to protest the 
exclusion of the African masses in the creation and reorganisation of 
such an important continental institution. The states considered 
themselves able to make such important decisions without the 
participation of the African people through their representative 
institutions and consultations with a wider community. Indeed, the 
Sirte Declaration was itself a top-down decision. It reaffirmed the 
right of the Heads of States and Governments to decide ways and 
means of strengthening the continental organisation and make it more 
effective in order to keep pace with the political, economic, and 
economic developments “taking place within and outside the 
continent," without basing these decisions on the actual conditions 
affecting their people. 

While claiming to be inspired by the ideals which guided the 
Founding Fathers of the OAU and Generations of Pan-Africanists in 
their resolve to forge unity, solidarity and cohesion and a reference to 
the "heroic struggles waged by our peoples and our countries during 
the last century" and "saluting the heroism and sacrifices of our 
people, particularly during the liberation struggle," no recognition is 
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made in the Declaration of the need to deeply involve and consult 
them in matters that affect their welfare and to advance popular 
participation in the shaping of the new politics demanded by the 
changes in the conditions of global existence. 

The commitment in the Declaration to the need for a high sense of 
urgency "to rekindle the aspirations of our people for stronger unity, 
solidarity and cohesion in a larger community of peoples transcending 
cultural, ideological, ethnic and national differences,” docs not reflect 
the declared intention to the commitment to revitalise the organisation 
so it can play a more active role in their lives. It does not also reflect 
the determination to make the organisation to be relevant to the 
declared needs of the peoples and to be "responsive to the demands of 
the prevailing circumstances." These declarations fell far short of the 
political imperative, which were needed to bring the masses of the 
African people to the centres of decision-making if indeed the 
challenges of the 21st century were to be met. 

A rekindling of the aspirations of the African people must mean 
giving political space to the masses in the manner of a second 
liberation and this would have required the leaders to open up political 
space beyond the formalistic constitutional structures. If debates on 
issues of current economic, social, cultural and political concerns of 
the communities are to generate that rekindling of their aspirations, 
the political space must give easily to the spontaneous expression of 
those aspirations which is not possible through representative bodies. 
Such debates require a political atmosphere, which lends easily to the 
masses coming together in assemblies at their own initiative and for 
the leaders to come and listen to these aspirations rather than them 
regulating and policing such assemblies. Such debates would have 
formed the basis for formulating the kind of continental unity the 
people desired as well as an indication as to how that unity was to be 
achicved. 

As it turned out the participation of the people in the process of the 
Union was non-existent since it was restricted to the "civil society" 
organisations and the partial recognition of the work of 
non-governmental organisations. This "inclusion" did not bring aboard 
the rural communities in their various cultural, ethnic, and religious 
manifestations through which they could express their aspirations. 
Hence the present rush to create an African Union, modelled on the 
European Union, without paying enough attention to and recognising 
the cultures and value systems of the people. While it is true that the 
people of Africa are supposed to be represented by their respective 
parliaments and local councils, such representative bodies are, as we 
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know from experience, politically inadequate in reflecting the popular 
opinions and aspirations of their constituents. Civil society 
organisations and non-governmental organisations are similarly 
unrepresentative since many of them have arisen out of the need to 
maintain and contain the crisis on the African continent, many of 
which are in fact paid and maintained by the "donor community." 
These organisations therefore lack the political legitimacy to decide 
such important issues such as surrendering what exists as power of the 
people within national institutions to an even highly unrepresentative 
institution such as the African Parliament, which as we shall see 
below, will also be unrepresentative of the masses of the African 
people and those in the Diaspora as well as the states. 

In our view, the creation of such an important continental 
organisation requires the widest possible participation of the African 
people through their different political, social, and cultural institutions 
and organisations, including traditional and cultural institutions of 
authority. Although this can partly be achieved through such activities 
as mass meetings, discussions, seminars, talks shows, and other media 
exposure as well as debates, not only in Parliaments, but also in 
important social and civil society organisations, there is also room for 
consultations of different and diverse institutions in appropriate 
manner, such as Durbars or Barazas of traditional leaders and Elders 
of communities, as well as spontaneous popular assemblies organised 
by the people themselves without much policing requiring permits, 
etc. 

The civil society organisations include organisations such as 
religious organisations, trade unions, professional bodies, women's 
organisations, youth bodies as well as the media. The recognition of 
these organisations and bodies must not overlook the traditional and 
cultural institutions through which the vast majority of the masses of 
the African people see their world and create their aspirations through 
their cultures and languages. Such an involvement and participation 
not only gives the decisions made by the African leaders legitimacy, 
they more importantly make such a major development to become 
popular institution to which people can owe their popular allegiance. 

To understand the factors behind the reluctance of African leaders 
involving their people in such processes, we must trace the origins of 
the disempowerment of the African people . 

Background 

The African Union has replaced the OAU as the continental unity 
organisation of the African people despite its compromised history. 
The Sirte Declaration pays homage and "salutes" the heroic 
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achievements of the people of Africa through their struggles for 
selt-determination. But we are full aware of the forces of imperialism 
which has weakened the leaders in their resolve to create a truly 
peoples’ unity organisation. For this reason, it is interesting to trace the 
origins of the idea of the African Union or United States of Africa, 
which was part and parcel of the struggle for self-determination by the 
people of their affairs. In 1961, Kwame Nkrumah, then President of 
Ghana, released a book entitled: I Speak of Freedom, in which he 
wrote the following prophetic words: 


"Never before have a people had within their grasp 
great an opportunity for developing a continent endowed 
with so much wealth. Individually, the independent states 
of Africa, some of them potentially rich, others poor, can 
do little for their people. Together, through mutual help, 
they can achieve much. But the economic development of 
the continent must be planned and pursued as a whole. A 
loose confederation designed only for economic 
cooperation would not provide the necessary unity of 
purpose. Only a strong political union can bring about full 
and effective development of our material resources for 
the benefit of our people" 

{[Nkrumah, 1961, emphasis added]. 


We can see here that Kwame Nkrumah in calling for an African 
Union had in mind something more than the creation of a Union 
modelled on the institutions and states of Europe. He wanted to see a 
Union of the peoples of Africa and not of the post-colonial states as 
such. He wanted to see a Union in which Africa's economic 
transformation was planned and pursued on a continental basis. He 
was opposed to the neo-colonial division of the continent, which had 
“palkanised" Africa, because he knew it would result in consolidating 
divisions created by colonialism. 

Even then, his advice was not followed in 1963 because during the 
preceding period before the formation of the OAU, Africa had been 
split into "camps," one called the "moderate" Monrovia Group and the 
Other called the Casablanca Group of radical states. The former 
wanted to maintain their sovereignty and only move "gradually" 
towards unity through the formation of regional groupings. The 
former wanted a political union of African states, which Nkrumah 
called a "United States of Africa." The "compromise" was the 
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Organisation of African Unity, which was neither a confederation nor 
a political union. The "Compromise" accepted the "gradual 
unification of the continent through regional bodies, mostly also 
fashioned along the colonial divisions of the continent like the states 
themselves. These regional bodies were not political organisations. 
They were only political in enabling Heads of States and Governments 
to make fruitless, unbinding statements or declarations. 

These regional blocks were organised as regional "markets" on the 
lines of "Customs Unions" or regional economic integration units, 
obeying the rules set by the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tarifts-GATT. They laeked the political cementing power and 
cohesion of the peoples in those regions who were kept apart in the 
colonially created "national" territorial states. They were weak 
structures of disunity, because even within these structures, the weak 
states were marginalized even further and rendered more ineffective 
by the stronger ones. This then explains why the institutional 
arrangements around the OAU proved so ineffective, because there 
was no political direction to its decisions or their implementation. It 
also explains why they became conflict-creating institutions instead of 
unity-creating structures. The Sirte Declaration clearly recognised 
these weakness of the existing continental unity, which the Abuja 
Treaty had also recognised. 

The creation of regional blocks and regional economic integration 
schemes did not also achieve their objectives of integrating the regions 
economically. As Professor Adebayo Adedeji has noted, these 
schemes came into existence "in the age of regional integration" 
immediately after World War II, in which "the promotion of regional 
integration became a global phenomenon culminating in_ the 
establishment of the European Economic Community-EEC in 1957." 
They became kind of spokes around which Europe constituted itself 
again as the hub of a new imperial system. According to Adedeji: 
"The key feature of the hub-and-spoke arrangement is that trade 
between the hub and each spoke is naturally dominated by the former 
to the detriment of the latter, unless the spokes work in a concerted 
manner" [Adedeji, 2002: 2-3]. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that African regional blocks became 
part and parcel of the vertical integrative system with the former 
colonial powers since the structures of power in the post-colonial 
states also remained basically European-all oriented towards Europe 
and the United States. This is why the bickering among African 
leaders became a function of the fragmentation to which Africa had 
been subjected by the European powers. These manipulations of 
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former colonial powers in Africa weakened African states even further 
because they continued to integrate African economies with the 
European Economic Market through arrangements such as the Lagos 
Agreement, Arusha Agreement, Yaounde Agreement and the four 
Lome Conventions, which have culminated in the Cotounou Treaty 
with the European Union. Such subjugation of the African people is 
precisely why Nkrumah had advocated the creation of the African 
Union as a response to such neo-colonial manoeuvres. 

On the political side, the groupings did not create unity amongst the 
African peoples but conflicts instead. At first these conflicts were in 
the form of proxy wars, but they soon turned into internal conflicts 
between different factions of the elites fighting for power in each 
State. To do this, they resorted to the colonial tactics of divide and rule 
by exploiting the ethnic diversities of their communities to their 
benefit and to the detriment of unity. Instead of utilising the rich 
ethnic and cultural diversities of the peoples of Africa as building 
blocks to African unity, they used these diversities to divide the 
people even further in order to enrich themselves. They therefore 
failed to deconstruct the colonial states, preferring ‘instead to 
reconstruct them in every way the former colonialists wanted and that 
is why they became “Associated Member" in the EEC and such 
neo-colonial institutions such as the Francophone Summits and British 
"Commonwealth of Nations" instead of promoting their continental 
organisations that linked them to the African Diasporas. 

In time, these neo-colonial linkages became stronger than the 
limited institutional reforms within the African states, which the 
leaders had made to accommodate the aspirations of the African 
people. People's organisations such as trade unions, cooperative 
unions, peasant associations, traditional institutions and even 
professional bodies were attacked and weakened by dictatorial 
leaders. They also complicated the ethnic problems within cach 
country due to discriminations and social and political exclusions 
making some ethnic groups feel marginalized and unwanted within 
the post-colonial structures of power. Within the structures created by 
the OAU, only the Liberation Committee, which was in the hands of 
the more radical Pan-Africanist leaders, managed to maintain a 
momentum of unity to pursue the national liberation struggles of those 
African territories, which were still under colonial rule after 1963. In 
this respect, the OAU played a positive role in the liberation process 
in Southern Africa and in maintaining a semblance of unity of 
purpose. 

Nevertheless, at a broader level, the issue of a pan-African common 
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market, continued to feature prominently on the political agenda of 
African states resulting in the adoption of the Abuja Treaty in June 
1991 by 48 member states of OAU at is twenty-seventh Summit. This 
proved that while the imperialists were pressing to impose their 
neo-liberal ideology on African people, there were still political forces 
represented within the post-colonial states, which still espoused 
pan-Africanism. These forces were partly represented within the 
aspirations behind the Abuja Treaty [Asante, 2000). 

Despite these pan-African political yearnings that the Abuja Treaty 
sought to put in place, it is important to emphasize that the provisions 
of the Abuja Treaty contained contradictory elements, which were 
advocated by the dominant western paradigm of organising markets. 
These contradictory elements included the pursuance of "free trade" as 
the main economic argument of integration, while at the same time it 
included the demand for a political African unity. This can be 
discerned from the main provisions of the Treaty, which were 
represented in the five phascs that were to be implemented in a period 
of thirty-four years. 

The first stage, which was to last five years, involved the 
strengthening of the existing regional economic communities. The 
second stage lasting eight years was to streamline the tariff and 
non-tariff structure of each regional block and determine the timetable 
for the "gradual fiberalisation" of regional and intra~-community trade 


as well as harmonising of customs duties vis-—-vis third parties. The 
third stage was to last ten years and was to see to the establishment of 
a "free trade area" and a "customs union" at the level of each regional 
block. This would have led to the creation of at least four African 
regional "free trade" markets competing with one another 
economically, and one should add politically. 

Such a "harmonisation" would have led to the fourth stage where 
the coordination and harmonisation of tariff and non-tariff barriers in 
each regional block would have opened up the creation of the African 
Common Market in the fifth stage. This last stage would have lasted 
four years, after which the creation of a number of continental 
Pan-African institutions would have been realised. These would have 
included the Economic and Monetary Union, African Central Bank, 
an African Currency and finally a Pan-African Parliament. This stage 
was expected to last five years and was supposed to end with the 
creation of an African Political Union. 

Some of these stages were to be implemented concurrently with 
regard to the formulation of multinational projects and programmes 
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for the promotion of a "harmonious" and "balanced development" 
among Member states. The regional economic communities-RECs 
were to act as "building blocks" in the establishment of the African 
Economic Community-AEC. To this end, a protocol was to be 
concluded on relations between the two entities, which was to serve as 
"an effective instrument and framework for close cooperation, 
programme harmonisation and coordination as well as integration 
among the RECs on the one hand, and between the AEC and the 
RECs, on the other." The protocol also was secn as an instrument for 
enhancing the role of the OAU Secretariat, which was also to be the 
Secretariat of the AEC, "in all matter pertaining to the implementation 
of the Abuja Treaty." 

The lesson to be learnt from the Abuja Treaty, just like that of the 
Organisation of African Unity-OAU itself, was that this "gradual" 
approach to pan-African integration, which was premised on the logic 
of market integration, could not have brought about an African 
Political Union in any form. It should have been the other way round, 
The OAU experience proves that such a "gradual" approach leads to 
the entrenchment of the status quo and the hardening of self and class 
interests within the territorial post-colonial states. The approach is 
therefore a recipe for conflicts and wars amongst the territorial units 
and within the "nation-states" because of the reasons we have 
mentioned above. 

The market logic by its very nature, based as it is on "free trade" 
ideology, can only lead to monopoly of one economic group over 
another. As Marx pointed out long time ago in his Speech On Free 
Trade in 1863, protectionism intended to enhance "infant industry” as 
advocated by the "national economists" such as Alexander Hamilton 
of the USA and Frederick List of Germany was "nothing but a means 
of establishing large-scale industry (and) of making it dependent upon 
the world market." He added that from the moment that dependence 
on the world market was established, there was already more or less 
dependence of that market on "free trade," which by necessity became 
its ideology of obscurantism [Marx, 1967:194-95]. 

But in the case of Africa, regional integration was being advocated 
as a means towards "free trade areas” and "customs unions" without 
Structures, which could support it such as large industries. The cart 
was being put before the horse. This was in condition when the new 
imperialism of "globalisation" was demanding an end to local or 
"national" integration and insisting on “opening up" markets. 
Wherever this was attempted, it merely became an aspect of 
globalised, "liberalised" and "privatised" free trade dependent on 
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global markets dominated by the major economic powers. This in fact 
is what has happened in the Cotonou Treaty with the European Union. 
To the extent that the Abuja Treaty was advocating for regional "free 
trade" and "customs unions," it was in effect demanding that such 
trade and market integration be based on world markets and not 
African market, because the latter was itself part of the larger global 
market. Africa did not have the economic and political power to enter 
and compete in that global market without putting its political house 
in order first. 

To establish an African Economic Community, therefore, had first 
and foremost to be a political act rather than a "gradual" market 
integration act. This is what the example of the European Union 
proves beyond doubt. Consequently, an African political union could 
not have been created out of the Abuja Treaty arrangement and this 
explains why Muammar Ghaddafi was able to convince African 
Icaders to expedite the formation of the African Union as a 
precondition to the establishment of the African Economic 
Community. 

But defying all the rules of political logic, the Heads of State and 
Government decided to establish an African Union in conformity with 
the Abuja Treaty, by accelerating the process of implementing the 
treaty establishing the African Economic Community, and in 
particular: 

+ Shorten the implementation periods of the Abuja Treaty; 

* Ensure speedy establishment of all the institutions provided for 
under the Abuja Treaty, such as the Central Bank, the African 
Monetary Union, the African Court of Justice, and especially the 
Pan-African Parliament, which would have come last under the Abuja 
Treaty; and to 

+ Strengthen and consolidate Regional Economic Communities "as 
pillars for achieving the objectives of the African Economic 
Community and realising the envisaged Union." 

Thus, although the Sirte Declaration put the idea of the African 
Union and the Pan-African Parliament ahead of the other institutions, 
it still argued this unity had to be built on the "pillars" of these 
regional bodies! This was a contradiction, which perhaps spelt the 
doom of such a top-down approach, an approach moreover based on 
negative experiences of the regional bodies, as we have seen. To break 
away from that negative experience required a strong political act of 
the masses of the African people whose aspirations could have been 
rekindled alongside such a positive transformation. 

As it came to pass, the African Union-AU was officially launched 
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at the same OAU Summit that officially launched the New African 
Initiative, which later turned into the New Partnership for Africa's 
Development-NEPAD. The AU had been established, but not fully 
accepted by the African states in Sirte, Libya on 2nd March 2001. The 
new organisation was to come in force upon 36 of the member states 
of OAU agreeing to its establishment. Nigeria and South Africa were 
the 35th and 36th member states that signed the ratification of the 
Constituent Act of the African Union, just in time for it to be officially 
launched at the Lusaka OAU Summit of Heads of States and 
Governments on 11 July 2001. It was finally inaugurated in Durban, 
South Africa on 11th July 2002. 

The new Constituent Act replaces the Charter of the OAU, but it 
remained in force for a transitional period of one year (from 11July 
2001 to 10th July 2002), when it was replaced at the AU Summit in 
Durban in July 2002. The Constituent Act is seen as part of the 
process of streamlining and rationalising African institutions of 
governance fitted for Africa's role in the 21st Century. The AU is said 
to be "different", although some members say it should be modelled 
on the European Union experience. While not wanting to "reinvent the 
wheel," it is also said that the AU must be "something new" with 
emphasis on the African experience. 

The AU will be "different" in that the General Secretariat will be 
expected to consult closely with the member states through their 
Permanent Representatives and Experts so that their opinions are 
taken into account when final recommendations are made to the 
Council of ministers as well as the Assembly for endorsement. There 
will also be the Pan-African Parliament, the Executive Council, the 
Commission and the Permanent Representative Committee. When the 
AU Summit meets for the first time in South Africa in July 2002, 
President Mbeki will become the first Chairman of the AU. 

The link between the AU and the NEPAD will become even clearer 
when the NEPAD is given an institutional framework as well as 
resources. It is expected that the NEPAD's Secretariat will be located 
in Pretoria, South Africa. Furthermore, it is the Implementing 
Committee of the Head of States that will see to the implementation of 
the NEPAD. This establishes a clear link between the AU and 
NEPAD with South Africa and President Thabo Mbeki being at the 
hub of the new system. 

Thus the Abuja Treaty was put on a first track by accelerating the 
implementation of the Treaty in respect to the African Union and the 
Pan-African Union so that the ratification of the Constitutive Act of 
the new continental organisation had to be finalised by December 
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2000, instead of 20034 so that the Constitutive Act, which was to 
replace the Charter of the Organisation of African Unity was to be 
adopted by the year 2001. In fact this was done on 11th July 2001 at 
the OAU Summit in Lusaka Zambia. From this moment on, the Abuja 
Treaty came under the authority of the African Union, which was on 
the way of adopting other programmes for the integration of African 
economies into the global economy with little hope that the African 
Economic Community could ever be realised. The attention was now 


focussed on the New Partnership for African Development-NEPAD. 

The Rise of Civil Society 

As we have pointed out above, all these measures, which have been 
taken to put in place the AU, have been top-down approaches. They 
were, as we have said, motivated by the crises that continue to bedevil 
the continent and its peoples. They were also motivated by pressures 
emanating from the external forces, which are pushing for rapid 
globalisation of economic life on the same basis, without regard to 
specific conditions in each country under the so-called Washington 
Consensus. Since the globalisation process has also led to the creation 
of regional economic blocks in other parts of the world, it became 
increasingly necessary for the African Jeaders to envisage a situation 
where Africa could also be major regional economic block in this 
reorganising world. This latter aspect comes out clearly when one 
examines the real motivational forces behind the NEPAD, which is 
one of the first programmes of the AU inaugurated at the same time as 
the AU in Durban. 

Being top-down and responding to crises rather than to the 
pressures of the African people for greater freedom and unity as well 
as socio-economic transformation, the leaders have just put on a face 
to give the impression that the AU is an African "Community of 
Peoples,” when in fact it does not emanate from the aspirations of the 
people. Africa has under these programmes of the leaders under the 
tutelage of international finance capital undergone what Adebajo 
Adedeji called "multiple debilitating crises." [Adebajo, 1985]. What 
happened is that because of these crises that engulfed the continent 
since the mid-1980s, the African masses, in response, took it on 
themselves to create different kinds of grassroots, community-based, 
non-governmental organisations to try to survive on their own devices. 


These "informal sector" activities, as they came to be called, far 


from being emancipatory came to constitute a basis for a "silent" 
protest and self-affirmation, which enabled the people to deal with 
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these multifaceted crises on a very limited scale. These activities 
constituted "people's movements" or "social movements" culminated 
in the rise of civil society organisations, which have assumed 
importance in the political life of the continent, They have also been 
scen as establishing a new bottom-up approach to self-transformation, 
creating a basis for future consolidation of an alternative model of 
“self-sustaining accumulation" that combines human development, 
growth, equity and technological change with "a wiser and more 
creative use of local resources and knowledge" [Wignaraja, 1993: 9]. 

This experience was not restricted to the African continent, but was 
also replicated in other countries of the South that were subjected to 
the same policies of continued neo-colonial plunder by the former 
imperialist powers. This created a basis for the initiation of the 
principle of participation in peoples’ development at lower levels. The 
new approach called for the rethinking on modern approaches to 
development and democracy. The African leaders did not entirely 
ignore these developments. They tried to address them and, where 
possible, co-opt them to their mainstream agendas. A new arena of 
political contestation was opened up in which even the world Bank, in 
its own attempt to usurp these efforts for international capital in their 
1989 report entitled: From Crisis to Sustainable Growth argued, that 
modernization theories in the early years of independence had make 
"rigid distinction" between modern (Western) societies and 
pre-modern or (traditional) societies. According to the Bank's new 
awakening, this approach had "led to many mistakes, especially in 
land reform, livestock projects, consolidation of rural populations, and 
integrated rural development [IBRD, 1989, 60]. But this was merely a 
populist response intended to mislead the masses that the Bank was 
now waking up to their needs and to co-opt these techniques and 
reincorporate them in its own strategies. 

In 1990, the Economic Commission for Africa-ECA spearheaded 
the adoption of the African Charter On Popular Participation in 
Development as recognition of this trend in the crisis of the continent 
in which some lip service was paid to the issue of people's initiatives 
in response to the crisis. In the same year, the Heads of State adopted 
the Declaration on the Socio-Economic Situation in Africa and the 
Fundamental Changes Taking Place in the World. This was in 
Tesponse to the collapse of the Soviet Union and the socialist regimes 
in Eastern Europe accompanied by changes in the West oriented 
towards neo-liberalism and the Washington Consensus. Also in the 
same year, an international conference held in Arusha: "Putting 
People First: International Conference on Popular Participation in 
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African Development" was held. This conference heralded a greater 
and more active role for civil society not only on issues of African 
development, but also on issues of global concern. 

In 1988, Olusegun Obasanjo, then out of office after having been a 
military dictator in Nigeria, established the Africa Leadership Forum 
with the declared objective of improving leadership skills and to 
enable African leaders to exchange views in an informal setting to 
partake in their specific experience. The activities involved 
well-known personalities as well as "young generation drawn from a 
network, which will gradually be built through recommendations and 
identification by experienced personalities." According to the Forum 
documentation of the time, the basic objective was to encourage the 
diagnosis, understanding and informed search for solutions to local, 
regional and global problems, taking account of their 
inter-relationships and mutual consequences, involving both current 
and future leaders" [ALF, 1993]. 

Although this organisation did not spring from popular grass rooted 
responses to the crisis, the Forum claimed that the aspirations of the 
African people had remained largely unfulfilled in the thirty years of 
political independence, but recognised the gains that had been made in 
the field of education, public health and in the process of 
decolonisation. But the Forum saw the failures as resulting from 
leadership weaknesses rather then the inbuilt structures of global 
power. One of the programmes drawing from these experiences of 
global power was the Conference on Security, Stability, Development 
and Co-operation in Africa-(CSSDCA). This programme arose out of 
a brainstorming meeting, which had been arranged in Addis Ababa by 
the Forum in co-operation with the Economic Commission for Africa 
and the OAU Secretariat on the proposal of convening a conference 
along the European experience with the Helsinki Act and subsequent 
process. 

Because of the evolution of this process, it is important to trace its 
origin as an attempt by the African elite to copy European institutions 
without regard to the actual conditions in the communities. It is also 
important because the CSSDCA has been presented as a "success 
story" of the African civil society in influencing the African official 
institutions in that the CSSDCA has now been accepted as one of the 
organs of the African Union. In fact its basic aim was to update the 
OAU and “modernise” it in the manner that was to facilitate a 
meaningful role for Africa civil society as conceived from this 
top-down approach. It is no wonder that it has itself since been 
mainstreamed into the structures of power after the Sirte Declaration, 
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mainly because of the fact that Obasanjo had in the meantime become 
the president of Nigeria. 

If we are therefore to examine the actual on-the ground situation in 
the activities of the civil society, we have to see how these activities 
and organisations actually created an organic link between them and 
the African masses and how issues of security have been approached 
on the ground, especially bearing in mind that the 1993 OAU 
Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, Management and Resolution 
through the adoption of the Cairo Declaration, has also proved 
ineffective. The responses must therefore be sought lower down where 
some of the conflicts can be addressed directly by the communities 
concerned, 

The Pan-African Parliament 


These weaknesses of the African post-colonial states are reflected 
in the way they have proceeded to create the new African Union and 
Pan-African Parliament. Indeed, it is doubtful even then whether such 
institutions can become a reality. To be sure, the very inception of the 
idea of the African Union arose because the earlier institutions, which 
had been created, had failed to achieve their declared objective. It is 
now realised that the Organisation of African Unity has failed to 
handle the unification of African economies, even at regional levels, 
as we have noted. 

The OAU can be credited with having pursued the African 
liberation agenda (from colonialism and apartheid) successfully. The 
Liberation Committee which was set up to continue the anti-colonial 
struggle can be said to have concluded its task with the liberation of 
South Africa. The OAU has however failed to achieve political unity 
and the persistence of civil wars and armed interventions by African 
governments in the affairs of other African states reflect the 
consequences of having accepted colonial boundaries as a basis for 
African independence, let alone, Pan-African political and economic 
unity. 

The Sirte Declaration called on the member states to "accelerate the 
process of implementing the Abuja Treaty in particular by first 
shortening the implementation period." This haste in pushing for a 
Union without popular participation has pushed the debate about the 
creation of a United States of Africa, backwards instead of forwards. 
As we saw above, the level at which the issues had been developed by 
the time of the creation of the OAU, had focused on the need to create 
a political union of the people of Africa. According to the Declaration 
in its haste: 
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"We aim to establish the Parliament by the year 2000, 
to provide a common platform for our peoples and their 
grassroots organisations to be more involved in 
discussions and decision-making on the problems and 


challenges facing our continent". 

The Council of Ministers was mandated to take the necessary 
measures to ensure the implementation of these decisions and to 
prepare the constitutive legal text of the Union, taking into account the 
Charter of the OAU and the Abuja Treaty. Parliaments of the member 
states were asked to encourage their parliaments to participate in this 
process. The process of ratification was to be completed by December 
2000 to clear the way for the Constitutive Act to be "solemnly 
adopted" by the year 2001 at an extraordinary Summit to be convened 
in Sirte. 

This Summit was in fact held in early March 2001. However, the 
ratification had not been completed as pointed out above. Five states 
had as yet ratified the creation of the Union. Therefore no Pan-African 
Parliament was in place by December 2000 as had been envisaged by 
the Sirte Declaration. Although the Executive Chairman of the OAU 
and president of Togo, Eyadema, declared the establishment of the 
African Union, this was done in complete disregard of the fact that the 
five members had not up to that point ratified the Treaty. 

Although the African Union was ratified in Durban in July 2002 as 
already noted, the Protocol to the Treaty Establishing the African 
Economic Community Relating to the Pan-African Parliament had by 
that time been ratified by only three states. That Protocol provided that 
it could only become operational within thirty days after the deposit of 
instruments of ratification by a "simple majority" of the Member 
States. That means that by now, the Pan-African Parliament is no 
nearer to being established than had originally been envisaged by the 
Sirte Declaration. 

Although the involvement of civil society was assured by the 
Declaration, only two meetings have been held between the 
Secretariat and Civil Society Organisations, to say nothing about 
consultations at wider level, involving the rural communities who 
constitute the majority of the peoples of the Continent. The 
Constitutive Act stipulated that each member states, small or large, 
was to be represented by five parliamentarians, two of whom would 
be female and representative of the political spectrum of that member 
state. This is reaffirmed in article 4(2) of the Protocol but which 
reduces the representative of women to one instead of two as 
stipulated in the Act. 
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The method of selection is by "election" or "designation" from 
among the members of the respective Parliaments. No attempt is made 
to represent civil society groups, despite the declaration in Article 2 
(2) of the Protocol that the Assembly shall represent "all the peoples 
of Africa." Moreover the same article in sub-section 3 promises that 
the “ultimate aim" of the Pan-African Parliament "shall be to evolve 
into an institution with full legislative powers, whose members are 
elected by universal adult suffrage." That will be the day, because 
such an evolution would have meant that the idea of the African 
citizen would have been defined in the context of the cultural and 
political achievements, which is far from being even attempted. 


This is why we are in agreement with Manelisi Genge that the issue 
of overlapping gaps between the different institutions will have an 
impact on the establishment of the African Union. He wishes to see a 
more active participation by civil society, but these proposals in my 
view also compound the problem because he insists that the whole 
process of creating an African Union must be "people-driven" [Genge, 
2000:3-13]. The problem is how such a thing can be done when many 
of the regimes that are supposed to implement the Constitutive Act 
and the Protocols themselves lack a democratic legitimacy, let alone a 
democratic accountability and governance. It seems to me that the 
political and economic crisis facing the continent requires a complete 
overhaul of the post-colonial states and the creation of new 
pan-African institutions based on the peoples and their norms and 
values instead of those mimicked from Europe outside their historical 
and cultural contexts. 


Towards a Pan-African Union of African Peoples 

In my opinion the crisis of the African post-colonial states cannot 
be resolved within the structures that themselves lend to the creation 
of the crises. The post-colonial state has to be deconstructed and 
reconstructed if the democratic will and aspirations of the African 
people are to be met. These aspirations must take the peoples lived 
historical and cultural experiences as the as the starting point. This is 
what Cabral had called "the practice of freedom" which involves the 
active participation by all the people in their own liberation and 
development. Such liberation and development is impossible if the 
people are deprived of their inherent right to reorganise their states in 
accordance with their historical and cultural experiences. 

For sometime now, a number of scholars have been addressing the 
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issue of the crisis of the nation-state in Africa. Quite recently the issue 
of ethnicity has surfaced as a burning issue of African governance. In 
many cases ethnic and cultural consciousness has been aroused by the 
lop-sided nature of colonial development, which is uneven and 
exploitative. Because of this uneven development, many African 
governments, even with the best of ‘nationalist’ and democratic 
intentions, have found it difficult to bring about a shared 
transformation. Many African leaders have found themselves caught 
up in politics of neo-tribalism as a political necessity for political 
survival and power maintenance. This has resulted in even more 
intensified ‘neo-tribal’ claims by opposing politicians. 

Such neo-tribal politics should however be separated from 
ethnicity. As Eriksen correctly observes, ethnicity becomes a political 
force "only from the moment discreet groups are integrated into a 
nation-state" [Eriksen, T.H., 1996:40]. It has therefore nothing to do 
with “tribalism' or ‘neo-tribalism' as practiced by the colonialists and 
the intelligentsia in the post-colonial states. Eriksen observes: 

“The transition from the Garden of Eden to the Tower 
of Babel is, thus, chiefly a result of contacts between 
groups, not (their) isolation. Only after a group has been 
thrown into a situation of regular and enduring contact 
with other groups does its members become able to 
develop a reflexive awareness of their distinctiveness and 
a notion that they are the carriers of a unique tradition. 
People become people through awareness of differences 
vis-a-vis others 


" [Eriksen, 1996:40-41]. 

This fecling of distinctiveness, which in the present context, arise 
within the crisis of the post-colonialism, becomes the very basis upon 
which the African post-colonial elites operationalizes its politics. 
Instead of operationalising the distinctiveness as the basis and 
building blocks for culture-rich continent, the post-colonial leaders 
have used it for divisive purposes. 

The use of ‘tribal arithmetic’ as a mode of “consensus-building' 
amongst the elites in a failed market mechanism excites the use of 
violence against those 'main' or 'minority' ethnic groups that do not 
benefit from it. This is because the post-colonial state marginalizes 
them with violence in order to keep "law and order" in the ‘nation’. 
The legitimacy that was once derived from the ‘people' is now used 
against them in order to maintain the legitimacy of a failed 
modernization on behalf of the global capitalist system. As Eriksen 
has pointed out: 
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"The nation-state inspires ethnic conflict insofar as the 
political unit also contains people who do not identify with 
the cultural group represented in the state. Under such 
circumstances, when there is a lack of fit between 
ideology and social reality, the state has three main 
options-excluding genocide and the enforced displacement 
of people 
" [Eriksen, 1996: pp. 42-3] 


These “options' are important to consider, They constitute some of 
present day practices of the nation-states, but they also go beyond 
those practices in making an alternative solution to the crisis. They 
apply to Africa in particular. 

The first option of assimilation of ‘entropy-resistant' elements in the 
marginalized ethnic groups has the implication that these groups 
would be required to "shed their group identity and parochial 
language" in order to replace it with that of the dominant group or 
so-called "national culture." This is clearly unacceptable to most of 
them and is an impracticable * option’. 

The second ‘option’ gives the state the possibility of resorting to 
outright domination of the oppressed ethnic groups. This has 
happened in many African countries such as Rwanda, Burundi, Sudan 
and elsewhere. But, as the experience shows, it has led, in the case of 
Rwanda, to outright genocide of one group by the other. In many parts 
of Africa, and indeed, in other parts of the world, it has resulted in 
perpetual ethnic conflicts and ethnic cleansing, as has happened in 
Central and Eastern Europe, which were supposedly "civilised." 
Conflicts are continuing in many parts of the world, which 
demonstrates that it is not a viable and lasting ‘option’. 

Eriksen's third ‘option’ is for rulers to transcend nationalist 
ideology by the state adopting an ideology of "multiculturalism" in 
which "citizenship does not have to imply a particular cultural 
identity". Alternatively, Eriksen recommends a "decentralized federal 
model with a high degree of local autonomy" to be accorded to the 
dissenting ethnic groups [Eriksen, 1996: 44]. I have come to embrace 
the idea of freely formed states in which people play an active role in 
their crafting and a culturally representative system in which African 
cultural and traditional heritages play a dynamic role in what I have 
called a post-traditional renaissance [Nabudere, 2002]. 

This ‘option’ recognizes the differences, which exist as historically 
and culturally determined realities. It also recognizes what nationalism 
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promises, but does not deliver namely, equality of all peoples and the 
guarantee of the cultural rights within the nation-state. The alternative 
of a federal or confcderal structure of power sharing conforms to the 
nationalist promise of the right of self-determination, which has been 
used to suppress minorities and ethnic communities instead. 

In short, the third ‘option’ offers the possibility of completing the 
positive elements, which were contained within the ‘national’ and 
‘social’ agenda's of the struggle for independence and 
self-determination. This ‘option’ also goes beyond these national 
demands. This is because the existence of a high degree of autonomy, 
which the model assumes and implies, must by implication, go a long 
with the implementation of a highly decentralised democracy which 
has never been attained even under the most glorified, World Bank 
propelled, decentralization reforms in Africa. 

Eriksen acknowledges that this solution is not a simple one because 
both federalism and multiculturalism, which seem to be the better 
‘options' does “imply continuous negation and an open political 
discourse". To him this is the only solution "if the evils of ethnic 
domination are to be avoided". He also wants to encourage 
"segmentary character of identities" at the level of the individual 
citizen: 


"This means that an individual is not only a member of 
an ethnic group, but that he or she is also a member of 
various other groups which are not necessarily ethnically 
constituted... It is not impossible in theory to be a Luo and 
simultaneously identify with the Kenyan state-provided 
the Kenyan State is not founded on a non-Luo ethnic 
principle" ............ As regards the state, it ought not to be 
nation-state. Its ideology, and its social organization, 
should not represent only one of the ethnic groups present 
in the country. To identify a nation-building project with 
one of the constituent groups, which happen to live in the 
country, may prove a recipe for oppression, chaos and 
armed conflict. The unity of the state should not, in other 
words, be justified in an ethnic ideology, but in 
supra-ethnic one, which simultaneously recognizes equal 
rights and the right to belong to a minority 

" [Eriksen, 1996: 47-8]. 
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In fact what Eriksen here calls 'segmentary character of identities’ 
has long been the basis of the multiple character of African social and 
political identities as we already noted in the earlier chapters. The 
colonial understanding of Africa that saw African people, as having 
been boxed within 'tribal' enclaves has been proven wrong. Terence 
Ranger has pointed out that all recent studies of nineteenth century 
pre-colonial Africa have emphasized that far from being ‘tribal’ 
entities: 


" [M] ost Africans moved in and out of multiple 
identities, defining themselves at one moment as subject to 
their chief, at another moment as a member of that cult, at 
another moment as part of this clan, and at yet another 
moment as an initiate in that professional guild. These 
overlapping networks of association and exchange 
extended over wide areas. Thus, the boundaries of the 
‘tribal’ polity and the hierarchies of authority within them 
did not define conceptual horizons of Africans 

[Hobsbawm & Ranger, 1995:248]. 


Francis Kornegay, a Bradlow Fellow with the South African 
Institute of International Affairs, has called for a somewhat similar 
solution to the crisis of what he calls "elite sovereignty’. According to 
him, national sovereignty presupposes a popular sovereignty based on 
shared national identity, which is not the case in the multiethnic and 
often regionally divided states in Africa. He therefore calls for a 
Pan-African parliament based on federal or confederal units, which 
would develop a political culture of tolerance for diversity and power 
sharing. This would involve distinct, geographically based 
ethno-linguistic and cultural regions within the current inter-African 
nation-state framework [Kornegay, 2000: 1-3]. 

Such a step, according to him, would stop the criminalizing of 
ethnicity by post-independence African leaders which they associated 
with the “balkanisation of the continent. Their objections today sound 
very hollow in view of the fact that their practice of neo-tribal 
"arithmetic" has led to the marginalization of ethnic groups and their 
repression into submission by social and economic exclusion. This has 
added to the fuelling of ethnic demands and to the possibility of 
balkanisation through violence and the collapse of the state as 
happened in Somalia along clanic lines. 

Mwayila Tshiyembe, the director of the Institut Panafricain de 
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G.,opolotique de Nancy, France, has somewhat argued for the same 
solution to the African crisis. He argues for a new state model based 
on African traditions as the basis of a United States of Africa: "Unless 
it (infuses) a new life, the concept of a United States of Africa will 
remain empty. Africa will not have a genuine constitutional states or 
sustainable development" [Tshiyembe, 2000]. To this end, he 
proposes a clear distinction between the legal nation-the state and the 
sociological nation composed of ethnic groups which he calls ethnic 
nations which are founded on shared language, blood ties, religion and 
a common history, and "an evident desire to live together". He argues 
that is the bedrock of nationality of origin. 

Tshiyembe further argues that the recognition and reinstatement of 
these sociological nations, to which the post-colonial states merely 
pay lip service politically, will prevent the kinds of political 
manipulation of ethnicity and disputes over nationality of selected 
individuals or communities. This is because if the multinational states 
were established, the law would lay down that nationality is defined 
by consciousness and membership of a community of shared values, 
while the citizenship would be defined by consciousness and 
membership of the state in which the multinations exist. In this way, 
the renaissance of the state can be rooted in Africannes and not in 
legal definition. He adds: 


"In this model of a multinational state the rights of 
minorities cannot be enforced against the rights of the 
minority. The state and the nations that make up the 
multinational state would have to respect the principles of 
equality and the right to be different, to achieve a common 
destiny. In return these nations would enjoy the same 
rights and duties based on founder rights, including the 
right to language, religion, culture and nationality. The 
issue of minority rights is without political foundation in a 
multinational state 

" [Tshiyembe, 2000]. 


This is what Tshiyembe calls "integral federalism", in which power 
would be allocated on the basis of a three-fold level: federation of 
nations, citizenship and localities. This would operate on the premise 
that the state acts on behalf of several nations, which are scattered 
over several localities. In that case authority and political action can 
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be exercised rationally and effectively only if power is accorded first 
by reference to the nations and citizens, and only then by territory. He 
states: 


"A major new feature of integral federalism is the 
transformation of ... sub-ethnic groups into jointly 
managed political areas organising a mix of groups so that 
they share common goals (which) would prevent ethnic 
cleansing. The territorial federalism of the nation state 
relies on the fundamental principle that-since the nation is 
single, indivisible entity-effective exercise of political 
authority depends on it applied to the whole of the 
territory over which the nation is dispersed. But integral 
federalism requires that power be structured according to 
the political division of the territory; into cantons, 
communes and federate states" [Ibid]. 


This integrative federalism would imply African _ political 
organisation and systems moving beyond the European notion of 
territory, which as we have noted above, has created the kind of 
centralisation of power, which has led to the crisis of democracy in 
Africa. Instead the African concept of an area perceived as a 
framework for living, would be substituted. Such an area contains 
networks, forms of interchange and memories that bind people to their 
locality and environment. This would imply the emergence of a new 
social compact in which the multinational state is founded on the dual 
consent of nations and citizens, thereby reconciling citizenship 
(individualism) and multinationality (community) as the two sources 
of state legitimation. This development would lead to the emergence 
of truly African nations based on cultural and ethnic identities. 

Emest Gellner, the historian on nationalism and ethnicity, has 
noted that Africa is the only great exception to the principle held in 
Europe and many other parts of the world that ethnic and political 
boundaries must converge in a nation. According to him, Sub-Saharan 
political boundaries defy this principle almost without exception. This 
is because Black Africa inherited from the colonial period a set of 
frontiers, which were drawn up in total disregard (and generally 
without the slightest knowledge) of the local cultural ethnic borders. 
Gellner adds that efforts either to replace the use of European 
languages as the state administrative medium, or to adjust inter-state 
boundaries so as to respect ethnicity, have been weak and infrequent. 
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What is the explanation? Could the explanation be that "nationalism is 
not a force in black Africa after all" [Gellner, 1983: 8}. 

What the European colonisers did, as Gellner points out, was to 
create colonial state structures which were suited to “effective 
administrations, (the) controlling and maintaining (of) peace in 
extensive and well-defined, stable areas in which the rulers were all 
white and everyone else was black". The whites set-up a market-and 
trade-oriented, educated industrial type of society that " was highly 
allergic to counter-entropic institutions with the result that the 
nationalism which was consummated "did not necessarily share any 
positive traits" [Gellner, 1983: 82-83]. 

In fact the reason for the weakness of African ‘nationalism’ arises 
because it was crafted a long the lines which disregarded the 
principles on which nationalism was built in Europe and this anomaly 
must be corrected if Africa is to be reorganised along the lines that are 
to strengthen the continent politically and economically. These 
remarks of Gellner are crucial if we are to understand why pressures 
from the bottom for a meaningful “African renaissance’, which 
sometimes are reflected as ethno-linguistic claims, are to be 
understood. 

These pressures cal] for a response, which as of necessity cannot 
fall in line with the mainstream elite conception of "African 
renaissance", propagated by the post-colonial, post-apartheid-state 
leaders. The renaissance called for in this case must address this 
colonial “great power' nation-state of an elite that rules on the basis of 
a foreign culture and language and economic domination. A people's 
cultural heritage has to be re-asserted into a mainstream position to be 
the basis of modern development upon which Africa can play a role in 
the global economy and politics. 

Gellner argues that there are two factors that hinder the cultural 
self-transformation and linguistic indigenisation involved in 
modernising in Africa. The first is the "conveniences of the alien 
language, with its textbooks and international linkages" as well as the 
heavy-time investments on it by the ruling elites. The second is what 
Gellner regards as local linguistic fragmentation "far more extreme 
than that which had prevailed in Europe". He further argues it is 
hindered "by the fact that a selection of any one of the rival local 
languages would be an affront to all those to whom it is not a native 
tongue" [Gellner, 1983:83]. 

But this latter argument is false because it is argued within the 
context of the same logic of ‘nationalism’ that Gellner disapproves. As 
Kwesi K. Prah has maintained, it is possible to harmonise and 
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standardise all African dialects and languages into large language 
groups as part of a wider Pan-African agenda of political 
reorganisation. He calls this the missing link in African education and 
development [Prah, 1998: 1-15]. We agree with his analysis and 
conclusions. 


Pan-Africanism and the Unity of Africa 

It is clear then if a United States of Africa is come about, it must be 
based on the deconstruction of the post-colonial state and_ its 
reconstitution along the lines suggested above. These multinational 
States cannot survive in the modern world unless they unite 
themselves into wider political arrangements that take account of their 
historical and cultural experiences. These experiences are well 
summed up in the concept of Pan-Africanism whose significance can 
only be grasped in its historical context. Moreover to be able to serve 
the interests of the African people, its meaning must change and its 
role detined according to the needs of the time. Kwesi Prah has again 
put the issue squarely this way: 


"The Pan-Africanist position needs to define its 
grounding in historical and cultural terms which are 
emancipatory for mass society, and which in the object 
does not contradict or deny the rights of other peoples. ... 
If Pan-Africanism is to meet the evolving challenges of 
our times, it needs to go beyond crass reproduction of 
former views, some of which are today contextually and 
sociologically irrelevant. The view here is African 
emancipation, development, democracy and unity, lies 
with the recentering of African languages at the heart of 
African endeavours at social transformation. African 
progress must be culturally reconstructed on the basis of 
indigenous heritage. African languages are at the core of 
African culture, and culture is the source and essence of 
identity, not colour 

" [Prah, 1998: 70-71, 83, -Emphasis in the original]. 


But one cannot talk of Pan-African unity when this unity disregards 
the existence of the African Diaspora. Indeed the one single historical 
fact that unites the Africans on the Mother Continent and those in the 
Diaspora is that they have all undergone enslavement, colonisation, 
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exploitation and domination. Having been enslaved and deported from 
their Mother Continent, the Africans in the Diaspora have suffered 
centuries of oppression in the so-called New World. Despite their 
contribution in the building of this world, they have been excluded 
from the benefits of these civilisations and this process has continued 
right up to the present time. Africans in these lands have struggled 
heroically against their oppressors and continue to do so and this 
struggle ought to be recognised as a contribution to African liberation. 

In our view, a true understanding of the origins of African 
reawakening and rebirth leading to freedom and liberation must be 
traced to its source in the enslavement of the African people in 
Diaspora and their colonisation on the African continent and their 
resistance to them. These two struggles is what produced the concept 
Pan-Africanism. This struggle must not therefore, at this crucial 
period of African rethinking, be disjointed by the creation of 
institutions that obscure these struggles politically. This is why mass 
participation in the creation of any new institutions, both on the 
African Continent and in the African Diaspora, must be at the very 
basis of such fresh attempts. 

Despite these weaknesses, the formation of the Organisation of 
African Unity has scored a number of victories in the political front. 
The formation of the Liberation Committee represented that 
continuing element of struggle in Pan-Africanism and is the link in the 
continuing search for African unity. It represents the political symbol 
of the African people in their search for identity, self-expression and 
affirmation and a contribution to a common human struggle for a 
Common Human Homeland, based on a new universality of equal 
recognition to all peoples cultures and civilisations. It follows that 
only a cultural and political reunification of the African people is the 
key to any African Renaissance and recovery from oppression. This 
reunification is only possible on the basis of mutual respect and 
cooperation, but also on the recognition of the peoples’ rights to 
reconstitute their states. 
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Chapter VIII 
The African Union and the 
Management of Conflict 


L. Adele Jinadu* 


Introduction: 


The question: 


This paper examines what the inauguration of the African Union 
portends for conflict management in Africa. The approach is to 
indicate how it is structured and organized to undertake the role of 
conflict management, and how it is different from the Organization of 
African Unity, in this respect? 


To answer this question, section 1, provides a general conceptual 
and historical materialist framework, with focus on the purpose of 
international organization as such and the character of Africa's 
political economy and its place in the wider world. It is against the 
context provided by this general framework that it is useful to situate 
the inauguration of the African Union. 


Section 2, offers a brief analysis of pre-AU conflict management 
arrangements in Africa, principally under the OAU and African 
regional organizations. The purpose in the section is not to offer case 
studies or detailed illustrations of conflict management practices by 
the OAU and these other international organizations, or to examine 
their roles in specific conflict situations on the continent. 


Rather, it is to emphasize the need to see the foundations on which 
the AU conflict management mechanisms must necessarily build and 
to underscore the point that the AU is not operating in a historical 
vacuum. 
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Section 3 describes the proposed and evolving structure and 
organization of conflict management in the AU, in the wider context 
of its inheritance from the OAU and the objectives and principles of 
the AU. 


The argument: 
An underlying argument of the paper is that there seems to have 


emerged over the years in Africa an approach to conflict management, 
which goes beyond the negative notion of peace and security, as the 
absence of armed war or armed conflict. The approach counterpoises 
against this negative concept a structural linkage between peace and 
development, focusing on issues of structural inequities, social justice 
and resource redistribution as conditions for peace and security. 


It is this positive notion of peace and security that defines and 
structures the approach to conflict management elaborated in the 
Constitutive Act of the African Union. 


e general ch ter of Africa's political landscape: 


The African Union has generated exciting hopes about its potential 
to enhance pan-African Unity, alongside other recent efforts, like the 
Conference on Security, Stability, Development and Cooperation in 
Africa (CSSDCA) and the New Partnership for African Development 
(NEPAD) , at promoting the collective security and sustainable 
development in Africa. Designed to build upon the pioneering work of 
the OAU in laying the foundation for continental unity and 
cooperation, it promises to open up new vistas of opportunities and to 
chart bold developmental options, in response to the problematic 
challenges of contemporary processes of globalisation for Africa. 

The aggregated African political landscape at the inauguration of 
the African Union is a reflection of the nature and character of the 
daunting problems, which still beset the continent, requiring 
imaginative policy responses and new strategic approaches to 
collective continental action on a much more coordinated scale than 
before. There is no clearer statement of the nature of the lingering 
"African Crisis" than the following observation in a recent 
UNDP-funded study: 
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“The human development challenges facing sub-Saharan 
Africa are 

huge. Health and education indicators show severe 
deficiencies. Africa 

has the highest morbidity and mortality rates in the 
world. Health and 

nutrition standards have deteriorated and Africa is the 
continent worst 

hit by AIDS....Recent armed conflicts have caused 
terrible damage and 

destruction. With six million refugees, Africa accounts 
for over half the 

world total. A further 20 million people are displaced 
within national 

borders..." [1] 


The New Partnership for Africa's Development makes the point 
even more graphically, when it asserts as follows: 


" In Africa, 340 million people, or half the population, live on less 

than 

US$iper day. The mortality rate of children under 5 
years of age 140 per 

1000, and life expectancy at birth is only 54 years. 
Only 58 per cent of 

the population have access to safe water. The rate of 
illiteracy for people 

over 15 is 41 per cent. There are only 18 mainline 
telephones per 1000 

people in Africa, compared with 146 for the world as a 
whole and 567 for 

high-income countries." [2] 


The African Union has emerged at a propitious time, when all over 
Africa there is an ever-widening expansion of the political space, in 
response to the democratic struggles of African peoples and popular 
resistance to externally imposed, anti-people structural adjustment 
programs. Yet the political dimension of the "African Crisis" is no less 
daunting than its economic and social dimensions. Underlying it arc 
issues of democratic governance, in other words of the political 
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conditions for democracy and development, and for peace and security 
on the continent. 


What this means, in effect, is that there are deep political divisions 
in many African countries, which are due to, or which reflect and 
reinforce political intolerance and unjust structures of power and the 
inequitable resource distribution. The divisions are also and generally 
symptomatic of the constriction of political spaces to deny critical 
segments of society access to the state, underscoring the fundamental 
ethnic, religious, and racial diversities in various African countries. 


Sometimes, the divisions are manageable, contained within the 
constitutional framework of domestic political and legal processes for 


arbitration and conflict resolution. 

At other times, the divisions are unmanageable, exploited by social 
forces within and outside individual countries, and generating serious 
political schisms and crises of legitimacy, such as internal wars or the 
militarization of political conflict. Indeed, the following observation in 
respect of the spill over effects of internal wars in Southern Africa is 
equally applicable to the rest of Africa: 


Yet a disquieting trend has come to the fore during 
recent years: not 

only do many countries in Southern Africa suffer 
internal unrest and 

a deterioration in quality of life and governance, but in 
many instances 

these conflicts see the intervention of neighbouring 
countries and other 

external agents that often exacerbate matters and 
complicate attempts 

at preventing and solving conflicts." [3] 


It is against this context of the lingering and multifaceted "African 
Crisis" that one must look at the role of the African Union in conflict 
management in Africa. However, it is pertinent to make some general 
statements about the purpose of international organizations as such, in 
order to provide another context for illustrating that role. 
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International organizations--objectives: 

The management, including the prevention of conflict or war, in 
other words the maintenance of peace and security among nations, is 
an inherent purpose or objective of contemporary international 
organizations. Maintaining peace and security was a form of 
enlightened interest, linked to the development or the prosperity of 


individuals or nations. 

This was not the conception of international organization before the 
twentieth century. [4] In this respect, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations contained, perhaps, the first explicit statement of this purpose, 
when it stated under Article 11 as follows: 


"1, Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of 

Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a 
matter of concern to 

the whole League, and the League shall take any action 


that may be 

deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations... 

2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each 
Member of the 


League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or 
Council any 

Circumstance whatever affecting international relations 
which threatens 

to disturb international peace or good understanding 
between nations 

upon which peace depends." 


The United Nations, the successor to the League of Nations and 
the most universal of contemporary international organizations, also 
enshrines the principle, which was enunciated in Article 11 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, in Chapter 1, Article 2 (3-6) of the 


Charter of the United Nations. 

The enunciation of this principle reflected the growing acceptance 
and evolution of an interdependent world community or comity of 
nations, bound together by common goals, diplomatic practice, and 
certain shared values, which impose an obligation, “community 
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responsibility” on its members. In recent years, the universal 
acceptance of certain universal basic human rights has provided the 
basis for interference in the "domestic jurisdiction" of nation-states by 
international organizations. 


It is an intrinsic aspect of the developmental logic of international 
organizations that the interpretation of these principles and of the 
concept of universal basic human rights is necessarily a matter of 
contention, raising questions about hegemony, cultural biases and 
selective application. 


The point to emphasize, however, is the developmental logic within 
international society, no matter how defined and what hegemonic 
interests are thereby served, to an acceptance of the role of 
international organizations in maintaining peace and security, or in 
preventing war not only between nations but also within the 
nation-state. What needs to be underscored, additionally, is the 
evolutionary movement from asserting the principle of the 
maintenance of peace and security, or of conflict management as such 
to an acceptance and implementation of collective action to enforce it. 


There is also a noticeable shift of emphasis in discussion of the 
conditions for peace and security. This is from a negative concept of 
peace and security, as the absence of armed conflict or armed war, to a 
more positive concept, which stipulates that the enabling environment 
or condition for sustainable peace and security is the removal of 
structurally-induccd impediments, and the establishment of social 
relations of production in domestic and international society, which 
are grounded in the principles of equity and social and distributive 
justice. [5] 
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The management of African conflict-From OAU to the African 
Union: 


OAU approach to conflict management: 


From inception, the OAU was concerned with the maintenance of 
peace and security in Africa. This concern reflected anxieties over the 
contradictions inherent in the objective conditions of the colonial 
inheritance and Africa's marginal position in the world. These 
conditions included underdevelopment, the fragility of the state, 
disputes and conflicts arising out of arbitrary boundaries, within and 
between countries, the cold war, political intolerance, including the 
drift towards authoritarian and personal rule, political repression and 
political resistance, ethno-religious and racial discrimination and 
white minority rule in Southern Africa. 


The concern of the OAU with peace and security was reflected in 
the structure as well as the Charter of the OAU. With respect to the 
structure of the OAU, the Commission of Mediation, Conciliation and 
Arbitration was one of the four main organs created by the OAU 
Charter to facilitate peaceful settlement of disputes among its 
members. Article 111(e) stipulates as a principle of the OAU, 


“peaceful settlement of disputes by negotiation, 
mediation, conciliation 
or arbitration,” 


while Article 111(f) states that another principle is 


“unreserved condemnation, in all its forms of political 
assassination 
as well as of subversive activities on the part of 
neighbouring states 
or any other state." 


Under Article X1X of the Charter, 
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Member states [of the OAU] pledge to settle all 
disputes by peaceful means and, to this end decide to 
establish a Commission of Mediation, 

Conciliation and Arbitration, the composition and 
conditions of service of which shall be defined by a 
separate protocol to be approved by the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government. The said Protocol shall 
be regarded as forming an integral part of the present 
Charter. " 


It is instructive, therefore, to place the concern of the OAU with 
peace and security in Africa within the broader compass of its 
purposes and animating principles. The pan-African vision, which 
informed its establishment was based on the notion of a community of 
shared history and experience, necessitating a united front, not only 
against the rest of the world but also to advance the peace and 
prosperity of African countries and peoples. 


Looked at from this perspective, the negative concept of peace and 
security as the management of conflict was subsumed under and 
pursued within the ambit of the more positive concept of peace and 
security as the promotion and pursuit of the collective welfare and 
development of African states and peoples. 


The notion of a community of shared experience and history as the 
underlying raison d'etre of the OAU's commitment to peace and 
security, is captured by the following purposes, put forward in Article 
11(1) of the OAU Charter: 


"( a) to promote the unity and solidarity of African 
states; 

(b) to coordinate and intensify their cooperation and 
efforts to achieve a 

better life for the peoples of Africa..." 


Assessing OAU's performance: 

This is not the place to go into the record of the OAU in the 
management of African conflicts. That record has been generally 
scored low. For example, it has been argued that 
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"[An]...area of under performance by the OAU, which 

has earned for it 

the derogatory label of a "toothless bulldog" has been 
its failure or 

limited capacity to deal effectively with the problems 
of conflicts and 

political instability, bad governments and lack of rule 
of law, especially 

the violation of human rights in Member States." [6] 


This assessment was, however, qualified by the observation that 
over the years there had been a diminishment of the twin principles of 
"non-interference in the internal affairs of [member] states," and 
"respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of each state and 
for the inalienable right to independent existence,” which had tended 
to work against the management of intrastate and inter-state conflicts 
by the OAU. 


The functional logic of international cooperation under the auspices 
of the OAU and the various regional and sub-regional organizations in 
Africa impelled many African states to accept or defer to collective 
supranational action, even if half-hearted, to solve common problems. 


At the continental level, the following developments are 
noteworthy. 


The first was the establishment of the OAU Mechanism for 
Conflict Prevention, Management and Resolution, including a Peace 
Fund, in 1993. Of the OAU Mechanism, it has been said that 


[It] reflects a wide acceptance in Africa of the view 
that national 
sovereignty is not absolute and that the OAU has a 
positive role to 
play in helping to resolve even internal conflicts." [7] 


Secondly , subscription to the following declarations by members 


of the OAU and the coming into force of the Constitutive Act of the 
African Union constitute landmarks, derogating from national 
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sovercignty, in theory, if not in practice and indicating a strong 
determination to pursue and establish concretely the conducive 
conditions for the enjoyment of the positive concept of peace and 
security in Africa: 


(i)The Algiers Declaration of July 1999. 
(—)The Sirte Declaration of September 1999, 


(¢)The Solemn Declaration on the Conference for Security, 
Stability, Devclopment and Cooperation in Africa, Lome, Togo, July 
2000. 

(u (sDeclaration on the Framework for an OAU Response to 
Unconstitutional Changes in Government. 


Role of sub-r: 


At the sub-regional level in Africa, and specifically with respect to 
the management of conflict, there have arisen, under the 
encouragement of the OAU, and with mixed results, a number of 
initiatives to manage and contain intrastate and interstate conflicts. 
Noteworthy in this respect are the ECOWAS Cease-fire Monitoring 
Group (ECOMOG) in West Africa, SADC's Organ for Politics, 
Defence and Security (OPDS) in Southern Africa, the Arab Maghreb 
Union (UMA) in North Africa and the Inter-Governmental Authority 
for Development (IGAD) in East Africa. 


The end of the Cold War has increasingly turned attention to the 
strategic role, which these sub-regional organizations can and should 
play in conflict management in Africa. This is in preference to the 
United Nations role in peace-keeping in Africa It is also in line with 
the provision of Chapter V111, Article 52(1), which does not exclude 


" 


the existence of regional arrangements or agencies for 
dealing with 

such matters relating to the maintenance of international 
peace aud security as 

are appropriate to such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations." 
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The AU approach to conflict management? 


The AU: how different from the OAU? 


With the foregoing as the historical and conceptual background to 
the general framework for the management of conflict in pre-AU 
Africa, we can now examine how the AU has conceptualized the 
problem of peace and security in Africa and how it is structuring and 
organizing itself to undertake that task. To proceed with such an 
eXamination, it is pertinent to begin by indicating the fundamental 
respect in which the AU differs from the OAU, in respect of its 
objectives, principles and structure. 


The AU is expected to build on, consolidate and accelerate, in the 
words of the Sirte Declaration, "the ultimate objectives of the [OAU] 
Charter and the provisions of the Treaty establishing the African 
Economic Community.” In this sense, the AU is not starting de novo. 
Nor is it a tabula rasa. However, there is no doubt, given the current 
conjunctures in Africa and in the wider world generally, that the AU is 
designed as a more thorough-going and radical attempt at regional or 
continental integration than the OAU. 


The founding fathers of the AU have, with the benefit of hindsight, 
sought to do this by entrenching in the Constitutive Act certain 
provisions, which extend the frontiers of continental cooperation. The 
provisions, in effect, reflect and seek to give statutory force to certain 
practices and developments, like some of the declarations referred to 
earlier, which over the years had the cumulative effect of extending 
the supranational project under the OAU. 


This extension of the scope of the project is reflected in a number 
of the objectives and principles enunciated in the Constitutive Act of 
the African Union, which derogate fundamentally from some of the 
principles, which provided the core foundation for the OAU. The 
following provisions of the Constitutive Act are relevant to illustrate 
this observation. 
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Article 3 (g) stipulates that it shall be an objective of the AU shall 
be to 


“promote democratic principles and institutions, popular 
participation 
and good governance.” 


Article 3 (h) stipulates that the AU shall 


“promote and protect human and peoples’ rights in 
accordance with the 
African Charter on Human and Peoples' Rights and other 
relevant human 
Rights instruments." 


The following principles enunciated in the Constitutive Act 
represent a radical, if ambiguous departure, in the light of other 
conflicting principles in the Act, from the seven principles enumerated 
in the OAU Charter: 


Article 4 (c): "Participation of the African peoples in the 
activities of the Union." 
Article 4 (h): "The right of the Union to intervene in a 
Member State, pursuant to the decision of the 
Assembly in respect of grave circumstances, namely war 
crimes, genocide and crimes against humanity." 


Article 4 (j): "The right of Member States to request 

intervention from the Union in order to restore 
peace and security." 

Article 4 (m): "Respect for democratic principles, human 
rights, the rule of law and good governance." 

Article 4(n): "Promotion of social justice to ensure balanced 
economic development." 

Article 4 (0): "Respect for the sanctity of human life, 
condemnation and rejection of impunity and 

political assassination, acts of terrorism and 
subversive activities." 
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Article 4 (p): "Condemnation and rejection of unconstitutional 
changes of government." 
Article 23 (2): "...any Member State that fails to comply with the 
decisions and policies 
of the Union may be subjected to other sanctions...and other 
measures 
of a political and economic nature to be determined by 
the Assembly." 


In short, these various provisions endow the AU with powers of 
intervention, which is at variance with the OAU's adherence to the 
"inalienable right" to state sovereignty and the derivative principle of 
"non-interference in the internal affairs of [member] states." 
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The issue of conflict management or of the maintenance of peace 
and security runs through the Constitutive Act of the African Union. 
While it is viewed in the negative sense of the absence, management 
or prevention of armed conflict, it is also viewed positively as 
providing the enabling environment for collective and sustainable 
development on the continent. 


It is this latter, positive approach that informed the people-centered, 
gendered and good governance focus of the African Union, as well as 
the systematic linkage between peace, security and development that 
recurs throughout the Constitutive Act. This is also why this positive 
concept of peace and security provides a meeting-point on conflict 
management issues between the African Union, the Conference on 
Security, Stability Development and Cooperation in Africa 
(CSSDCA) and the New Partnership for Africa's Development 
(NEPAD). 


With respect to conflict management, the Preamble and a number 
of articles of the Constitutive Act make specific references to it. For 
example, drawing a linkage between peace and development, the 
Preamble asserts that the founding fathers of the AU, the Heads of 
State and Government of the Member States of the OAU are 


Conscious of the fact that the scourge of conflicts in 
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Africa constitutes 
a major impediment to the socio-economic development of 
the continent 
and of the need to promote peace, security and stability as a 
prerequisite 
for the implementation of our development and integration 
agenda." 
Article 3(f) of the Constitutive Act stipulates that an objective of 
the AU shall be to 


Promote peace, security, and stability on the continent." 


Article 4 of the Constitutive Act contains the following principles, 
specifically relating to the management of conflict, in accordance with 


which it enjoins the AU to function: 

"d. Establishment of a common defence policy for the 

African Continent; 
e. Peaceful resolution of conflicts among Member States of 

the Union through 

such appropriate means as may be decided upon by the 
Assembly; 

vi. Prohibition of the use of force or threat to use force 
among Member States of the Union; 

vil. The right of the Union to intervene in a Member State 
pursuant to a decision 

of the Assembly in respect of grave circumstances, namely 
war crimes, genocide and crimes against humanity; 

ix. Peaceful coexistence of Member States and their right to 
live in peace and 

security; 

x. The right of Member States to request intervention from 
the Union in order 

to restore peace and security. 


Article 23(2), to which reference has already been made, provides 
that 


"any Member State that fails to comply with the decisions and 
policies 

of the Union may be subjected to ...sanctions...and other 
measures of 
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a political and economic nature to be determined by the 
Assembly." 


The AU's Peace & Security Council-organizing for conflict 
management: 

The Constitutive Act does not provide a specific organ for conflict 
management, similar or functionally equivalent to the OAU's 
Commission of Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration. This is a 
serious omission, in view of the importance attached to peace and 
security as a core preoccupation of AU in the Constitutive Charter. 
However, in line with Article 5(2) of the Constitutive Act, which 
provides for 


"other organs that the Assembly may decide to establish," 


the omission has been remedied by the preparation of the draft of 
The Protocol Relating to the Establishment of the Peace and Security 
Council (PSC) of the African Union, which is intended to be 


. acollective security and early warning arrangement to 
facilitate timely 
and efficient response to conflict and crisis situation in 
Africa." 


The draft Protocol makes the PSC accountable to the proposed 
Pan-African Parliament, to whom it is to report on an annual basis. 
The PSC is expected to cooperate with the African Commission on 
Human and Peoples’ Rights and to involve civil society organizations 
in its work. It is also expected to work closely and in collaboration 
with the regional initiatives for conflict management referred to 
earlier, namely: ECOMOG (in West Africa), OPDS (in Southern 
Africa, UMA (in North Africa) and IGAD (in East Africa), and with 
the UN Security Council. 

The PSC 's mandate covers the following areas: (a) early warning 
and preventive diplomacy; (b) peace-making, including the use of 
good offices, mediation, conciliation and enquiry; (c) peace support 
operations and intervention; (d) peace-building and post-conflict 
reconstruction; promotion of peace, security and stability; and (e) 
humanitarian and disaster assistance. [10] 
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When ratified by a simple majority of the Member States of the 
AU, the Protocol will replace the OAU Mechanism for Conflict 
Prevention, Management and Resolution. 


Composition of the PSC: 


The PSC, when established, will have 15 elected members. Of the 
15 members, 10 will serve a two-year term, and the remaining 5 will 
serve for five years. The election will take into consideration the 
principles of equitable regional representation and rotation of 
membership. 


The post of chairperson of the PSC will rotate monthly, there is no 
provision for veto rights or permanent seats on the PSC and decisions 
will be based on consensus or two-thirds majority. 


The following criteria shall guide election to the PSC [11]: 


(a) Commitment to uphold the principles of the Union. 

(b) Contribution to the promotion and maintenance of peace and 
security in Africa. 

(c) Capacity and commitment to shoulder the responsibilities 
entailed in membership. 

(d) Respect for constitutional governance, the rule of law and 
human rights. 


(e) Staffed missions in Addis Ababa and New York. 
(f) Commitment to honour the financial obligations to the Union. 


PSC--Functions and Powers: 


Among the powers and functions of the PSC are the following 
critical ones [12]: 


(a) approval of the mechanisms/modalities for intervention, 
consequent upon the decision of the Assembly, in line with Article 4 
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(h) and 4(j)of the Constitutive Act, to which reference was made 
earlier; 


(b) application of sanctions, in line with Article 23(2) of the 
Constitutive Act, when there is an unconstitutional change of 
government in a Member State; 


(c) implementation of the OAU Convention on the Prevention and 
Combating of Terrorism and other international and regional 
instruments to cobat terrorism. 


(d) monitor progress in the promotion of, and respect for 
democratic principles and institutions, human rights, the rule of law 
and good governance in Member States, in line with Articles 3(g) and 
4(m) of the Constitutive Act. 


In undertaking its functions and exercising its powers, the PSC will 
be assisted by the Commission of the AU, one of whose 8 
Commissioners is charged with the portfolio of Peace and Security 
(Conflict Prevention, Management and Resolution, and Combating 
Terrorism). There is also a Panel of the Wise. 


The panel is made up of 5 eminent Africans, who are selected by 
the Chairperson of the Commission to reflect the regional principle. 
They are appointed by the Assembly for a 3-year term, to advise the 
PSC; and "at the request of the PSC, the Chairperson, or at its own 
initiative, the Panel may undertake appropriate action to promote and 
maintain peace, security and stability." [13] 


In addition, complementary support or advisory 
facilities/arrangements will be established. This is to enable the PSC 
undertake its functions more effectively These support arrangements 
are, (a) a Continental Early Warning System; (b) an African Standby 
Force; (c) a Military Staff Committee, drawn from the Senior Military 
Officers of the Members of the PSC; and (d) a Peace Fund. 
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Chapter IX 


Resources, Interests and 
Conflicts in the Great Lakes Region 


Mwesiga Baregu* 


Introduction. 

In various attempts to identify and describe the root causes of 
African conflicts a number of approaches have been taken. Some 
students of African conflicts have emphasized socio-anthropological 
factors such as ethnicity, others have placed greater stress on political 
differences and the struggle for power and yet others concentrated on 
economic factors such as poverty, greed and relative deprivation. In 
almost all these approaches there exist at least three common 
elements, which tend to weaken their analytical and explanatory 
capacity. 


One element is that the approaches basically concentrate on 
processes be they of conflict formation, conflict transformation or 
resolution. Thus they tend to show little concern for root causes and 
are usually concerned with either exacerbating factors or indeed 
trigger events under the assumption that all parties have an interest in 
peace making. Facilitation of negotiation, agreement and 
implementation processes becomes the consuming preoccupation as 
we just witnessed in the Sun City event over the DRC. What seems to 
be emerging from experience in the region is that the pre-occupation 
with process rather than substance is not merely a technical oversight. 
It expresses the interests of particular parties especially if these parties 
are in a position to influence, if not to decisively determine, the 
outcomes of the process. It also means that the substantive issues that 
gave rise to the conflict, in the first place, are sidestepped, postponed 
to a future and usually uncertain time or completely ignored. In some 
cases such issues are even regarded as divisive, diversionary or 
unnecessary encumbrances likely to wreck or at least derail the 
process although in some situations these processes may be equally 
diversionary. The problems is that most agreements arrived at under 
such conditions, while seemingly providing a temporary respite, have 
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consistently proved difficult to implement and, in fact, may have 
created conditions for the aggravation of the conflicts. This would 
seem to be our experience with the successive Angola Agreements as 
well as the Lusaka DRC agreement. 


The second element is that these approaches are, by and large, 
internalist or statist in the sense that they tend to define conflicts by 
territorial boundaries. Consequently we have the Sierra Leone 
conflict, the Burundi conflict, and the DRC conflicts even when such 
conflicts clearly transcend and indeed defy national boundaries. It is 
rare that violent conflicts can be completely contained and restricted 
to particular areas. Even if the violence is successfully contained there 
are always over-spill effects in the form of refugees or insurgent 
groups retreating to regroup and fight again. The Great Lakes region 
features both phenomena in abundance with refugee flows from DRC, 
Rwanda and Burundi moving to Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia, 
Zimbabwe and even as far a field as South Africa. The existence of 
Interahamwe and Ex-FAR forces in Eastern DRC is believed to be at 
least one for the legitimate reasons for Rwanda's presence in the DRC. 
It is for this reason that concepts of regional conflict formations, 
complexes, systems, matrices, etc. have emerged. These concepts do 
not only refer to interdependencies in terms of reciprocal effects 
between conflicts but also to explicit linkages and interactions among 
actors in the conflicts as well as the involvement of the same actors 
across the conflicts in a regional setting. A clear example of this 
would be the gunrunners, drug barons and imperialists, for example. 
Such conflict formations may emerge on the basis of geography (e.g. 
the occurrence of minerals over particular geological formations), 
politics, ethnicity, etc. but they are always defined and mediated by 
actor interests. For this reason these formations are not stable or fixed 
in time and space but are always shifting according to actor and or 
interest dominance, interaction patterns and alliances between 
interests. Thus to refer to a DRC conflict does not quite portray the 
Scope and magnitude of the conflict which may be temporarily 
concentrated in the DRC but is spatially more expansive taking on 
regional as well as international dimensions in the globalize struggle 
for strategic resources, for example. By the same token the superficial 
distinction between internal and external actors is not analytically 
helpful once we focus on actor/ interests and their Strategies rather 
than processes and paces of negotiating the termination of conflicts. 
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The third common element, which follows from the second, is that 
these approaches have adopted a limited definition of conflict parties 
who are narrowly identified as those individuals or groups of actors 
who are immediately and visibly involved in the conflicts. The 
Inter-Congolese dialogue, for example, is conceived in these terms 
and that is the basis on which three hundred political groups were 
recently facilitated to come to some agreement on the appropriate 
political order in the DRC. That what came out of Sun City was a 
coalition between two major actors, i.e. Kabila's government and 
Bemba's MLC was not surprising because that was arguably the 
outcome most favored by powerful but invisible actors such as the US 
for Bemba and the European countries particularly France for Kabila. 
Thus at some level the agreement may be interpreted as a 
Franco-American compromise. 


This narrow approach to defining parties to the conflict in the form 
of political parties, for example, leads to the fallacy that in order to 
reach a stable and sustainable agreement all self appointed political 
groups have to be included in any negotiations with parties all 
carrying the same weight. The outcome, as we have witnessed in the 
Lusaka Accord process and more recently in the Sun City process, is 
that we end up with a protracted stalemate either at the point of 
reaching the agreement or at the point of implementation. It is at these 
points that that we have observed the intervention of powerful interest 
to arm- twist the parties to an agreement that they can live with. Thus 
this approach means that the other less visible but frequently quite 
powerful actors with interests in the conflicts are left out of the 
equation even though they may wield significant influence in the 
background as to fundamentally affect not only the process itself but 
also the outcomes of the process. Even worse, some actors may 
present themselves as and become regarded as impartial mediators in 
the conflict on the basis of their claims while they are, in fact, acting 
in the defense and pursuit of their particular interests. An interesting 
example relates to ambulance chasers such as the UNHCR. A recent 
statement by the Parliamentary Committee on aforeign Affairs, 
Defense and Security in Tanzania suggests that the organization is 
obstructing the on-going voluntary repatriation process because it 
would put their personnel out of work. The same report argues that 
there is considerable refugee fatigue in the host areas. Kigoma Region, 
for example, has resolved not to open new refugee camps and 
demanded complete repatriation of existing ones by the year 2005. 
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(Mtanzania, Fri. July 13, 2002). Another interesting case relates to the 
carpet-bombing in Afghanistan in search of al-Oaeda terrorists. It was 
interesting to note that rather than restraining military action in 
Afghanistan the UNHCR brought considerable pressure upon Pakistan 
to open borders and provide areas for refugee settlements. 


This paper therefore seeks not only to broaden the definition of 
conflict parties and widen the scope of actors in conflicts but it also 
Sets out to identify actor orientations to peace initiatives on the basis 
of the logic of their interests. The underlying argument is that most 
peace agreements in the Great Lakes and indeed in Africa as a whole 
have not worked mainly because they have been based on three 
fundamentally flawed premises. One such premise is that the conflict 
parties are to be found sorely in the countries in conflict. This is partly 
a result of the adoption of the concept of parties, which suggests some 
harmony of interests. We are contending that actors rather than parties 
is a more inclusive and dynamic concepts since it allows for the 
inclusion of entities who would otherwise be considered as external to 
the conflict simply because of geographical location. The second false 
premise is that all or most conflicts arise from grievances rather than 
interests, Paul Collier and others have challenged this assumption and 
advanced hypotheses that greed rather than grief underlies most 
African conflicts. This is a particularly illuminating proposition 
especially when the territorial assumption is relaxed allowing the 
analyst to trace greed beyond national borders and domestic warlords. 
The third false premise is the assumption that all parties to the 
conflicts are, al-be-it, to various degrees committed to peacemaking or 
can be persuaded to this position. Nothing could be further from the 
truth because commitment to peace is a direct function of the interests 
at stake. To this end we have identified three sets of actor orientations 
which define and structure the responses of particular actors to peace 
initiatives and have a fundamental bearing on the process as well as 
outcomes of these processes in terms of peace agreements and their 
implementation. The identified orientations are; peace makers, peace 
spoilers and peace opportunists. 


Key Concepts. 


This paper will attempt to address the above weaknesses by first; 
addressing root causes rather than processes. To this end the paper 
identifies resources as the root cause of conflicts in the Great Lakes 
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region and characterizes the conflicts as essentially resource struggles 
between competing interests. These interests may be driven by greed 
and the desire for accumulation as in the case of mineral exploitation 
by plunderers in the DRC but they may also be driven by need as in 
the case of the high density populations of Rwanda and Burundi 
craving extra land on which to reproduce their livelihoods. This latter 
drive is to be distinguished from territorial ambitions on the part of 
Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda associated with the idea of forming a 
Hima Empire in the region. Secondly it will interrogate the territorial 
delimitation of the conflicts by taking a regional or even global 
perspective. Thirdly, it will seek to widen the scope of those involved 
in the conflict by moving away from the notions of ‘parties and 
grievances’ to the concepts of ‘actors and interests’. Finally the paper 
will attempt to map out actor/interest interaction patterns including 
identifying their interest linkages and the methods employed to pursue 
them. It will also examine the frequency and intensity of such 
interactions as well as their nature in terms of whether such patterns 
tend to support or obstruct peace processes or indeed to prolong the 
conflicts. We have evolved a number of categories of actors according 
to their interests. They include: Ambulance chasers (Red 
Cross/Crescent, UNHCR, etc); Authoritarian states; Blue Berets (UN 
system); Civil society; Drug barons; Globalizers (Multinationals); 
Gun runners; Imperialists (powerful states seeking wealth and power); 
Lords of poverty (aid establishment); Mercenaries, Money bags 
(international banking establishment); Money launderers; Plunderers; 
Press moguls; Private military/security organizations; Warlords and 
Weak states. 


The Case Study. 

The paper will take the Great Lakes Region as its case study. Some 
observers have argued that African conflicts essentially revolve 
around strategic or otherwise precious resources. Thus some authors 
have characterized African conflicts as basically struggles over 
contested resources. The following are a few examples. 


Pau! Collier (1999), for example, in his greed Vs grief thesis 
contends that it is not so much the articulated grievances such as 
ethnicity, inequality, lack of democracy, etc. that propel African 
conflicts. Rather, Collier argues, it is the economic opportunities 
created by such conflicts that drive and quite often prolong them. The 
UN Fowler Commission (2000) report on the busting of sanctions 
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against UNITA in Angola revealed a complex web of interaction 
between diamond plunderers and dealers, authoritarian states, gun 
runners, imperialist countries, weak states, private military companies 
and money launderers. A report by Global Witness (2000) on Angola 
demonstrated how blood or conflict diamonds sustained Savimbi's war 
lordism and how the regime and the elite in Luanda thrived on oil 
rents. The first UN report (April, 2001) on the illicit exploitation of 
resources in the DRC indicted Uganda and Rwanda as key plunderers 
and even went to the extent of questioning their motives for 
involvement in the DRC suggesting that the real reason was the riches 
of the DRC and not the much vaunted ‘legitimate security concerns’. 
To demonstrate how controversial this whole issue can be another UN 
report (Nov. 2001) which was intended to be an addendum to the first 
one turned out to be an erratum virtually reversing the findings of the 
first one and arguing, instead, that Zimbabwe and DRC itself were the 
real culprits. In both cases never-the-less the range of actors was 
found to be wider than the internal conflict parties that recently met 
for a record forty-five days in Sun City South Africa and failed to 
reach a consensus. It is suggested here that the failure can, at least in 
part, be attributed to the backstage maneuvers of the other perhaps 
more powerful actors with vested interests and that until such interests 
are openly engaged in the process successful peace-building will 
remain elusive. 


3. The Contemporary Regional Conflict Situation 

The Great Lakes is a geopolitical concept, which implies that the 
region constitutes a conflict system and a security complex. This, in 
turn, suggests that conflicts in the region are inter-related with 
reciprocal effects. This interrelationship further indicates, among 
other things, that conflicts in the region, stem from common or at least 
inter-related root causes and driving forces. Since the identification of 
root causes and driving forces is the sine qua_non for successful 
conflict transformation, it is necessary to identify and describe such 
root causes and driving forces and to distinguish them from 
exacerbating factors and trigger events. 


In thinking about root causes and driving forces of conflicts in 
general it would be helpful to advance a diachronic framework in 
which these causes can be analyzed. Since contemporary conflicts 
embody both the historical features of the region as well as 
manifestations of the present it would be useful to categorize root 
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causes and driving forces into two dimensions. First, there are causes 
and driving forces that emanate from historical legacies, some of 
which may go back several centuries. These we shall categorize as 
belonging to the organic dimension. A clear example is the legacy of 
colonialism, whose onset in the 19th century defined the region 
essentially as an area for resource exploitation and established 
metropolitan access to human (cheap labor) and material (mineral, 
flora, fauna, etc.) resources. In this sense European imperialism 
defined the position and role of the region in the international division 
of labor under the capitalist world economy. The system of economic 
exploitation was under girded by a parallel system of government, 
which placed strong emphasis on divide and rule tactics in order to 
‘pacify and control the natives’. 


The second category of causes and driving forces are rooted in 
contemporary or more recent developments. Current developments in 
the international system including the dissolution of the socialist block 
of countries, the rise to near exclusive dominance of the United States 
and the transformations in the capitalist world system generally 
identified as globalization are of particular significance. Also of 
importance are the developments in the regional power structure 
(hegemonic rivalry particularly in a region where there is no clear 
hegemony and the potential one (DRC) is reeling in protracted 
conflict), regional socio-political norms (e.g. the decline of 
authoritarianism and the ascendancy of democratic norms); dismal 
economic performance and the ideological hegemony of 
neo-liberalism (resulting in de-industrialization, —_ massive 
retrenchments and generalized unemployment) and mounting pressure 
for access to land as the only means of earning a livelihood on the part 
of the majority of the people in the region. Rwanda and Burundi, in 
particular, with the highest densities of population in Africa, are 
forced to subsist on progressively marginal land with the resultant 
pressure to break out of their boundaries. Rwanda's appetite for the 
Eastern DRC and talk of an ancient Greater Rwanda should, at least in 
part, be understood in these terms. Land pressure is not only a 
manifestation of historical imbalances arising from arbitrary partition 
of territory between the major colonial powers (Germany, France, 
Britain and Belgium) but also emanates from natural demographic 
developments in which younger generations are forced to subsist on 
ever-diminishing and infertile marginal land in the absence of 
alternative ways of earning a living. This second category we shall 
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Needless to say, organic and conjectural forces may frequently 
converge in what are historically known as times of revolution. This is 
what Marx describes as a period when the development of the forces 
of production comes into conflict with the relations of production to 
trigger a revolutionary process. The Great Lakes region is going 
through such a historical conjuncture in the sense that the colonial 
imposed borders and land ownership system is incompatible with 
developments in population (population pressure on land) as well as in 
the economy with rising levels of structural unemployment. 


3.1 The Organic Dimension 

The most outstanding features of the organic dimension are the 
legacy of settler colonial rule particularly in its economic essence. 
Many conflicts in the region bear the stamp of this legacy. They 
include: 

a. Inequitable distribution of land in terms of land size, quality 
and location between the agricultural (sedentary) and the pastoral 
(nomadic) populations and the growing resource contest between the 
two communities. Numerous land and land resource related clashes 
have been reported right across all countries in the region. This is 
primarily what the struggle in Zimbabwe is all about. 


b. Inherited arbitrary colonial borders precipitating pressures for 
secession (Zanzibar in Tanzania) or territorial expansion (Rwanda and 
Burundi) as well as irredentism (Somalis in Northern Kenya). 
Demands for restoration of conquered or lost territory as in the case of 
Tanzania and Malawi or Tanzania and Uganda or Kenya and Tanzania 
are also quite common and always with a clear emphasis on land as 
the contested a resource. 


c. Distorted economies based on extraction of resources or 
production for metropolitan consumption, which not only imposed 
colonial crops (euphemistically called cash crops) but also created a 
specific form of procurement, utilization and organization of labor. 
Structural labor migration from Rwanda and Burundi to NW Tanzania 
and Uganda, for example, has combined with political instability and 
refugee movements from the former countries to supply labor for 
coffee farming in the latter. Since coffee production is currently in a 
State of decline demand for such labor has diminished closing another 
vent for surplus populations and thus exacerbating conflicts at home 
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while precipitating resource conflicts between the refugees and the 
hosts. This is comparable to the situation in Southern Africa where 
countries such as Lesotho, Swaziland and Namibia are structurally 
connected with South Africa through the Southern African Customs 
Union (SACU) with their economic fortunes depending on the 
performance of the South African economy. At a time of recession 
and rising domestic expectations in South Africa these countries feel 
the impact since demand for their key export, i.e. labor, has declined 
and in cases such as Mozambique workers have had to be sent home 
by train loads. This lies at the root of widespread Xenophobia in 
South Africa. 


d. Another legacy of the colonial era is authoritarian rule, which 
was basically aimed at controlling the ‘natives' with an eye to 
exploiting them either as corvee labor or as small peasants. Colonial 
rule was neither inclusive nor participatory. It was certainly not a 
school for democratic government in the post-colonial order. In the 
settler colonies such as Kenya whites enjoyed at least a semblance of 
representation through various forms of Settler colonial councils while 
the indigenous people were totally excluded from any politics. The 
latter came under variously named departments of Native Affairs 
living on Tribal Trust Lands where they were ‘protected’ by the British 
Monarch and locally ruled by native chiefs appointed by the colonial 
administration. These areas were established to serve as labor reserves 
supplying labor for plantations and mining. In the non-settler colonies 
the situation was not much different although the system here was 
called indirect rule with the chiefs being responsible for promoting the 
production of colonial (cash) crops. In brief it may be said that the 
settlers enjoyed a degree of citizenship and economic autonomy while 
the indigenous people were essentially subjects and suppliers of labor. 
This is the system, which determined the access to, and distribution of 
resources and particularly land. In a number of African countries, for 
example, after the indigenous mining industry was liquidated it was a 
criminal offence and forbidden by colonial law for a 'native' to be 
found with a precious mineral. When was caught harsh punishment, 
including severance of limbs, was summarily meted out to 
transgressors. 


Some of these elements of authoritarianism including the economic 
forms linger on decades after independence. They are so deeply 
embedded in the political system and culture that they continue to be 
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reproduced even as countries in the region struggle to establish 
democratic rule. It is therefore not completely correct to claim that 
contemporary authoritarian rule in the region and Africa as a whole 
has its origin in the advent of nationalist governments. Authoritarian 
tule has its deeper roots in colonial rule and the discriminatory and 
non-participatory political culture that it spawned. This is what, at 
least in part, obstructs the drawing up of new constitutions based on 
the principle of social contracts in the region. This is also what 
sustains the patrimonial No-party or Movement system in Uganda. 


e. Another legacy, which is embedded in the organic dimension, 
is the legacy of armed conflicts. Apart from the wars of resistance 
waged against colonial conquest and occupation in the 19th. And early 
20th. Centuries recent history has witnessed the proliferation of armed 
conflicts in the region. These conflicts have been both intra and inter 
state in character. These armed conflicts have included Kenya's Mau 
Mau struggle against British settler colonialism in the 1950s; 
secessionist wars (Katanga) in the Congo in the 1960s and continued 
armed struggles culminating in the removal of Mobutu and installation 
of Kabila in 1997 unleashing the on-going wave of armed conflict 
which, like a vortex, has sucked in nearly nine countries; the war 
against Iddi Amin in Uganda and the subsequent NRA struggle which 
brought Museveni to power in Uganda against a backdrop of 
continued resistance in the North, North-east and Eastern Uganda 
linking up with the war in Southern Sudan; Tanzania's war with 
Uganda linked to the struggle Against Amin but triggered by the 
invasion of the so-called Kagera salient - a border dispute between the 
two countries which continues to fester like an old wound; internecine 
conflicts in Rwanda beginning in the 1950s and culminating in the 
1994 massacres triggering Rwanda's invasion of the Eastern DRC 
invoking security concerns; Burundi's factional conflicts which have 
led to the establishment of guerilla armies believed to be encamped in 
Tanzania refusing to participate in a peace process which has been 
extremely difficult to negotiate and is on the verge of collapse 
threatening to trigger a war between Tanzania and Burundi. 


This history of continuous and contiguous armed conflicts seems to 
have bequeathed the region with a low threshold for violence and 
spawned conditions of structural militarism. This arises from at least 
four sources. One source is the proliferation of smal! arms and light 
weapons, which are easily available and accessible to individuals and 
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groups. The region is awash with all kinds of gun-runners who team 
up with weak states, drug barons and money launderers to perpetuate 
what some has called the terror trade. The second source of structural 
militarism is the culture of impunity in which violence does not only 
go unpunished bet is rewarded either by the capturing of political 
power or economic gains such as the plunder of minerals in the DRC 
by Uganda and Rwanda. The third source of structural militarism is 
the retribution-revenge vicious circle. Most of the settlements of 
contlicts have failed to address root causes mainly because the other 
has terminated them not by negotiated political compromises but by 
the military defeat of one side and imposition of terms. 

This has created the mentality of living to fight another day even 
after several generations as witnesses in the endless cycles of violence 
in Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda. The fourth source which is related 
to the last one is what we may call, for a lack of a better term, 
embedded mistrust between the conflicting parties. Because of the 
strategies of militarism, revenge and impunity levels of confidence in 
peaceful methods of settling conflicts are very low. This, in turn, 
translates itself in the form entering agreements merely to buy time in 
which to re-arm and prepare for another round of violent 
confrontation. 


The Conj ral Dimensio. 

The conjunctural dimension is inevitably linked to the organic, but 
is quite distinct in the sense that it embodies concrete manifestations 
of what is historically embedded in the organic dimension. This is the 
sense in which one can say dialectically that the past lingers in the 
present. Some of the conflicts of conjuncture arise from longer-term 
historical processes but at the same time they carry features of the 
specific period under review. It is important to know how the organic 
impacts upon the conjunctural in order to arrive at effective modalities 
of conflict prevention, management and transformation. This should 
make it possible to avoid the pitfalls of treating symptoms while 
neglecting the root causes of a disease. The suppression of symptoms 
when not accompanied by a thorough investigation and treatment of 
the causes of a disease is bound to lead to deterioration of the 
condition. 


Perhaps we should look at an example. The land occupations/invasions 
in Zimbabwe at first sight present themselves as infringements of property 
rights arising from trespass. The natural solution is to invoke trespass 
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laws, mobilize the police, evict the trespassers (squatters) and eventually 
prosecute them and put them in jail - according to the law. On closer 
examination however, and taking history into account, the conflict will be 
found to revolve around contested property rights as well as Jand hunger 
particularly among the growing young population all of which go back to 
the settler colonial conquest of Zimbabwe. These are long standing 
problems left unresolved by the Lancaster House independence bargain 
and now crying out to be addressed. From this stand point, the land 
question in Zimbabwe no longer a police issue; rather it becomes a policy 
or political issue it calling for more positive and innovative methods of 
transforming it from a criminal problem to a challenge with opportunities 
for agrarian transformation in Zimbabwe. This requires a fundamental 
transcendence of the narrow police definition of the problem. 


Some of the critical features of the conjuncture are the following: 

(a) Inter-imperialist rivalry. The Great Lakes region has become a 
cauldron of multiple interests competing for the resources of the 
region. One of the features of this competition is the three cornered 
rivalry between the Western powers. In one corner stands the US with 
its insatiable appetite for the strategic minerals of the region to feed its 
military-industrial complex (a la  Heisenhour) — incorporating 
electronics, aeronautics, nuclear medicine, missile technology, etc. 
interests and to bring to an end the old colonial spheres of influence. 
In the other corner lies the traditional Franco- Belgian interest seeking 
to maintain their foothold al-be-it in a conflict and collaboration mode 
with Belgium unable to but France intent on expanding its sphere of 
influence into traditionally British areas. In the third corner stands the 
rest of the EU and Britain in particular seeking to dislodge the 
privileged position of France in particular in collaboration with the 
US. This is what has been variously termed the second scramble for 
Africa seeking to impose a post- Berlin Conference order in the wake 
of the end of formal colonialism and the demise of the cold war. In 
effect this is a struggle to reverse the gains of independence and to 
bring the region and Africa as a whole under new forms of 
domination The prize is composed of niobium (15% of the world's 
reserves to be found in Africa, 80% of which in DRC) coltan (80% of 
the world's reserves in Africa and all of it in DRC). Among the 
multinational interests in the region are Kenrow International of 
Geithersburg, Maryland, Little Rock Mining Ltd.; Tenfields Holdings 
Ltd.; Sapora MiningLtd. Intermarket; Barrick Gold Corp. ( with major 
share holder George Bush Sr.); Russel Resources Inc. (Australia); 
Kraall (Austria); Banro (Canada) 
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(b) The other feature of the conjunctural dimension is the rising 
crime rate in the region. Violent crime in the form of armed 
robberies, car-jacks, hold-ups, etc is on the rise in the region. The 
epicenter of this phenomenon is South Africa but the crime rings cut 
right across the region intertwining with refugees and dissident 
movements. Apart from robberies and car jacking, criminal activities 
include traffic in small arms and illegal drugs, quite often with 
reciprocal relations between the arms and the drug trade. The policc 
through their organizations such as the Southern African Regional 
Police Chiefs Co-operation Organization (SARPCCO) have mounted 
regional efforts but crime in the region has continued to defy these 
initiatives. The Great Lakes Region has no comparable organization. 
Part of the reason for this failure is the fact that there are powerful 
interests involved combining with pervasive corruption which is a 
detining feature of the weak states in the region. Identification, 
exposure and sanctioning of these interests and serious clamping 
down on corruption may be some of the ways to control in the 
short-term but in the long-term the root causes of crime (contested 
resources, unemployment, lack of education, poverty) have to be 
addressed. 


(c) Another feature of the conjuncture is the quest for legitimate 
governance and democratization. This is a feature, which pervades all 
countries in the region although it is either pursued hesitantly as in 
Tanzania and Kenya, resisted in Uganda and Rwanda or elusive in 
DRC, Burundi, Sudan. The defining element of the conjuncture is that 
in almost all countries we find weak states and weak societies. That 
the states are weak is shown by the fragility of constitutions and their 
low resource and institutional capacity manifested in and resulting 
from chronic donor dependence. That is why incumbents manipulate 
constitutions in order to extend their stay in power even as they 
assiduously court donor aid to sustain themselves. The weakness of 
civil society stems from the low level of political competence which 
itself is directly linked with persistent and pervasive poverty. The 
people are more like subjects than citizens are. Hence the conflicts 
that arise between states and civil societies revolve around the 
weakness of states and civil societies, which, in turn revolve around 
resource scarcity. Beggar states beget beggar societies. 


That is why, in reacting to popular demands for enhanced welfare, 
the states have responded with either derision or excessive force. This 
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is mainly because they suffer from at least four kinds of deficits; 
material capacity; political legitimacy; accountability and 
transparency. The challenge for the region therefore is not only to 
build strong but legitimate states but also to ensure that capacity of 
popular control of public power is enhanced. 


(d) Globalization and economic decline is another feature of the 
conjuncture. Globalization has been variously defined but in most 
cases perceived largely as a positive force. However, it engenders 
contradictory tendencies with different consequences for different 
regions of the world. In Europe and America, for example, 
globalization has had an integrative impact resulting in the formation 
of large trading blocks (NAFTA) and even forging political Unity in 
Europe as recently proposed by Germany. In our region however, 
globalization does not promote regional integration. Rather, it has had 
disintegrative effects. Regional integration in the region can only be 
encouraged if it promotes the interests of the western businesses by 
integrating markets and harmonizing regulations and as long as it does 
not lead to economic autonomy let alone establishing effective 
regional control of resources. 

Economic decline, state disintegration, social fragmentation, and 
ethnic polarization in the region have also accompanied globalization. 
The most tragic irony and paradox of the conjuncture is that 
globalization has tended to centralize and intensify the access to and 
exploitation of Africa's resources while it has the effect of 
marginalizing and pauperizing Africa's people by alienating us from 
our resources. A good case is the Lake Victoria fish fillet industry 
(Exporting to the EU countries) which has liquidated artisanal fishing 
and criminalized the activity. Unlike the earlier periods when 
Africans featured as labor (either as slaves, plantation workers, mine 
labor or colonial crop peasants) it is now possible for the west to 
access and exploit Africa's resources without needing the people 
themselves. This is one of the crucial challenges facing the region as 
it responds to globalization pressures centered on the resources of the 
Tegion 


4. Regional Peace and Security Profiles, 

Two fundamental objectives continue to guide this study. They are: 

a. To develop a comprehensive analytical framework for 
understanding and explaining the causes, nature and dynamics of the 
conflicts in the great Lakes region through the construction of a Great 
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Lakes Regional Conflict Matrix which attempts to present the types, 
scope, intensity and costs of the conflicts in their interconnectedness 


and mutual interaction. 

b. To evolve a model of conflict transformation in the region, 
which draws upon the matrix to inform a holistic and systematic 
process which sequentially and cumulatively, takes the following 
stages: 

I) Diagnosis of the conflict condition. 

ii) Identification and definition of the critical problem and its root 
cause(s). 

iii) Identification and description of the conflict parties, interests, 
positions and goals. 

iv) Analysis of the conflict landscapes including the scope and 
intensity in political social and military terms. 

v) Generation of conflict transformation options, building of 
scenarios and feasibility rating. 

vi) Specification of the necessary and (where possible) sufficient 
conditions for realization of the favored option. 


The present paper is specifically aimed at the first objective but 
also begins to sketch out the basic elements of the second. It has been 
variously suggested that the Great Lakes Region constitute a conflict 
system. In other literature it has also been contended that the region 
potentially constitutes a regional security complex. Both of these 
insights are essentially hypotheses to be tested with regard to the 
conflicts in Southern Africa. This effort is a contribution towards that 
end. 


This study is constituted of two parts. The first part presents a 
survey of the conflicts in the region including the identification of the 
conflict parties, their grievances and their goals. It also attempts to 
present the peace and security profiles of the various countries in the 
region as well as the region as a whole. In this respect we present 
essential descriptive data on the following parameters: 


— Major conflicts in the region. 

- Nature of Governance -  Presidential/Parliamentary, 
Elected/Military. 

- Defense and Security Strategy (Perception of threat and 
conception of defense and security) 

- Defense and Security Policy (Identification of enemies, 
how to deal with them.) 
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- Organization - strategic orientation, structure, 
organization of defense 

Hierarchy and command structure 

- Institutions - National security state security, people's 
security institutions. 

Capabilities - Strength of the armed forces including the 
police. 


Preliminary findings are recorded in the profiles of each country 
attached as appendices to 

This paper. The significance of the parameters used is explained 
below. 


4.1 Major Conflicts in the Region 


The scope of conflicts in the region is to be conceived at least three 
levels; the national, the regional and the international. It should be 
understood that although these levels might be analytically helpful 
they are not mutually exclusive and that is why an integrated 
framework of analysis such as a matrix might be more reflective of the 
dynamic reality. Such a matrix as we have tried to construct here tries 
to capture the various actors and interests not in site but in their 
dynamic interaction. What needs to be noted, perhaps is that the 
multiplicity of actors and the intensity of interactions will depend on 
the intensity of the conflict which, in turn, is a function of the stakes at 
hand. Briefly stated the higher the intensity of the conflict the greater 
the potential to involve diverse actors with contending interests and to 
spread across the region and beyond. To this end, the highest intensity 
conflicts such as crime in South Africa, the war in Angola and the war 
in DRC all have a regional as well as an international character. The 
war in the DRC in particular has involved not only Rwanda, Uganda, 
Burundi, Angola, Namibia and Zimbabwe quite directly but also the 
other neighbors such as the Central African Republic, Sudan 
Tanzania, South Africa and Zambia have been involved in one way or 
the other. Further more other interests such as countries outside the 
region, mining, illicit arms, mercenaries, private militaries, money 
launderers, sans frontiers, UN agencies, etc have been deeply involved 
although their role needs to be made more explicit. The major 
conflicts in the region are shown in Table 1. 
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6. Actors, Motives and Interactions in Conflicts 

One of the vexing features of conflicts in Southern Africa and in 
Africa, as a whole is the question of the multiplicity of actors. Apart 
from the visible conflict parties who are relatively easy to identity 
there are always other actors either lurking in the background or 
actively working in the foreground. These other actors normally play 
roles which may either promote the peaceful transformation of the 
conflict or intensity the conflicts. At any rate these other actors play 
crucial roles either in prolonging the conflicts or in terminating them. 
Furthermore some of these actors are quite powerful and capable of 
influencing conflict patterns and trends in significant ways. 


The visible other actors may have the most noble stated motives, 
but in certain cases their actual activities on the ground may not be 
consistent with their stated motives and goals. This may arise either 
from deliberate strategies of deception or from weaknesses of 
orientation. It may be a fine combination of both. Furthermore such 
actors as the Red Cross, UNHCR, WEP, etc may have the best of 
intentions but disagree with some permanent members of the Security 
Council. The problem is that such actors are usually studied either as 
disaster relief organizations or as peace facilitators but rarely arc they 
ever studied as a hindrance to peace making efforts. 


The invisible but quite powerful actors are even more problematic. 
Some may work invisibly to promote peace but more often than not 
they work to subvert peace. Such actors as the intelligence and 
security services (CIA, MI6, regional security organizations) are by 
definition secret service organizations. Private military and security 
companies, drug dealers, arms merchants and money laundcrers 
Operate in the seamy and grey areas of criminality. The plunderers 
(diamond and gold diggers), lords of poverty, International Financial 
Institutions, weak states and warlords all work together in complex 
interdependencies, 


The activities and impact of these actors may be decisive in 
determining the eventuality of a violent conflict in the region. Yet 
they are hardly ever studied and when they are, the tendency has been 
either to give them casual treatment or to treat them as peripheral 
actors. Furthermore little attempt has been made to link their 
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activities as integral and sometimes determinative in the conflict 
dynamics. 


What follows in Table - 2 is therefore an initial attempt to identify 
and describe all the actors in the conflicts and to try and map out their 
interests and modes of action as well as their commitment to and 
teliability in peace-building initiatives. Charts 1 and 2 plot the 
interaction patterns between all the actors in conflicts showing the 
concentration and frequency of interactions as well as the intensity of 
the relationships. 
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Peace Orientation 


Makers - Peacemakers. Compromisers 
Opportunists - Conditional. Only if in their favor 
Spoilers - Resisters and Obstructers of peace. 


Vested interest in prolongation of conflict. 


Key: 


Commitment to peace Visibility Reliability 
(The degree to which an actor upholds (How much are 
actions (Potential to negotiate and 
peace and abhors violence) of an overt rather than 
implement agreement in 


covert nature) good faith) 
N = Negative V = Visible R = Reliable 
L=Low NV = Not Visible NR = Not Reliable 
M = Medium 
H = High 
Definitions 
Imperialists - Largely the Western countries led by the United 


States under the G8 or OECD. They may operate overtly or covertly 
but always with an Eye to power and wealth. Weakening states in 
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collaboration with arms dealers, PM/CS, lords or poverty, warlords, 
moneybags, globalizes, ambulance, chasers. 


Robber Barons - Individuals, companies and states essentially 
involved in activities of Plunder and pillage. They thrive under 
conditions of relative Anarchy with little or no government control 
over licensing or Taxation. High but quick returns are the key in 


diamonds, gold, genetic resources, etc. Preying upon weak states in 
collaboration with drug 


barons, arms dealers, mercenaries, pm/c's, war lords, lords of 
poverty and money | launderers. 


Drug Barons - Individuals or companies involved in 
drug-trafficking networks usually supplying warlords, mercenaries 
and child soldiers in war zones as well as civilians at large. Close 
collaboration with arms dealers, mercenaries, pm/sc's, warlords, and 
money launderers. 


Gun Runners - Individuals or companies involved in the 
procurement and supply of arms and ammunition either legally or 
illegally to any or all sides in conflicts. Thieving on armed conflicts 
collaborates with drug 


barons, mercenaries, pm/sc's, war lords, weak States, imperialists. 


Mercenaries - ‘Individuals or companies who are hired to take 
part in hostilities for private gain normally not being nationals, 
members of the armed forces a party to the conflict or a state. 


Otherwise known as soldiers of fortune Working closely with weak 
states, pm/sc's, plunderers, warlords. 


Private Military/- Companies providing a range of military and 
security services. 

Security Military services in conflict situations may include combat 
and 

(pm/sc's) operational support, military advice and training, arms 
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procurement, Intelligence gathering, hostage rescue, etc. Private 
security services are supplied in crime prevention, protection of 
businesses, people and property in non-conflict situations where state 


police capacity has diminished. Major clients are weak states, 
globalizes, ambulance chasers, 


plunderers, imperialists, drug barons. 


War Lords - Individuals or bands of usually rebels who 
organize and lead armed groups operating either as bandits or 
conventional forces carving out certain areas, which they continue to 
control and exploit by military force either through consent or 
coercion. They work closcly with plunderers, drug baron's arms 
dealers, mercenaries and pm/cs's. 


Weak States - States, which suffer from diminished capacity to 
exercise, legitimate authority over governance including the capacity 
to administer government, maintain law and order, provide social 
services, defend state sovereign etc. Worst cases are called collapsed 
or failed states. They fall prey to warlords, drug barons, plunderers, 
pm/cs, globalizes. 


Lords of Poverty- After the 1989 book by Graham Hancock 
entitled "Lords of Poverty. Power, prestige and Corruption of the 
International Aid Business". These are self-serving individuals and 
organizations that have perpetuated poverty and thrived on it through 
aid or donor organizations. They prey upon weak states and 
collaborate with imperialists, moneybags, globalize, ambulance 
chasers and pm/cs. 


Money Bags - International Financial Institutions include the 
World Bank, IMF and international commercial banks moving money 
swiftly across the globe with the effect of weakening the economies of 
weak states and keeping them in debt. Preying upon weak states in 
collaboration with imperialists, globalizers, lords of poverty and 
ambulance chasers. 


Globalizers - Multinational Corporations - Gigantic companies 
with enormous bargaining power and_ technological capacity - 
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what they suggest in terms of alternative modalities of conflict 
resolution/transformation and peace building strategies in the Great 
Lakes region. The underlying concern of this paper is that too many 
attempts at resolving conflicts in the region have failed. We argue that 
these initiatives have failed not because of faulty processes, lack of 
political will or inappropriate timing, though these factors may 
account for some of the failure. We contend, instead, that the 
fundamental cause of these persistent failures is the faulty diagnosis of 
the problem particularly in terms of identifying the whole gamut of 
actors in the conflicts and their interest. Agreements have thus 
remained partial and subject to the rather vague and tenuous notion of 
‘political will’ for implementation. It is strongly suggested here that it 
is the logic of interests' and not ‘political will’ which ultimately 
determines fate of any peace initiative. For this reason, not only do we 
urge a comprehensive approach to actors and interests but we also 
Suggest that various actors have different orientations towards peace 
initiatives. In this regard we have evolved three clusters of actors 
comprised of: 

A.- Peace makers - Actors whose interests are negatively affected 
by the conflict or who are likely to enjoy a peace dividend. They 
perceive the peace negotiation process as a positive-sum game, cg. 
civil society, globalizers, weak autonomous states. 

B. - Peace spoilers - Actors whose interests are promoted by the 
existence prolongation of the conflict or whose interests would be 
threatened by the termination of the conflict, eg. Plunderers, drug 
barons, gunrunners, mercenaries, private military and security 
companies, warlords, money launderers. 

C. - Peace opportunists - This is an enigmatic and unpredictable 
group of actors. They may promote peace as easily as spoiling it. They 
may gain or lose through protraction or termination of the conflict, eg. 
imperialist states, weak and acquiescent states, lords of poverty, 
ambulance chasers. 


The peace making strategy implications are that: 

A - Should be embraced and encouraged. 

B - Should be exposed, isolated, condemned and sanctioned. The 
newly formed International Criminal Court, assisted by an appropriate 
international policing mechanism, could be given the mandate to deal 
with such cases among others. 

C - May be converted to peacemakers through peace confidence 
building measures as well as through a judicious use of carrots and 


sticks. 
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Conclusion. 

This paper will be largely exploratory and diagnostic. It will 
basically be a first cut in Opertionalising what is essentially an 
innovative conceptual framework. In that sense it will raise more 
questions than it answers and purposefully generate some new 
hypotheses for further study. It will therefore, not be informed by 
detailed empirical evidence from interviews and/or surveys. Instead it 
will seek to probe some of the existing literature in order to tease out 
some of the ideas supporting or opposing the overall hypothesis that 
conflicts are essentially actor/inters driven and that the search for 
durable peace must look in that direction. This should provide a 


framework for empirical research as the next phase. 
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